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Rollo of Normandy 


OLLO, ancestor of the dukes of Normandy, is a figure 

familiar both in history and in legend. He fired the imagina- 
tion of his medieval posterity, and afterwards for more than three 
centuries he has supplied the material of a copious and controver- 
sial literature. During the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
disputes respecting him were stimulated by Scandinavian politics, 
and to-day the student is confronted with rival and contradictory 
accounts of his career sponsored by scholars as distinguished as 
Steenstrup,? W. Vogel,* Alexander Bugge,* and Henri Prentout.® 
In England, these controversies have in the main produced an 
uneasy silence,® and it therefore deserves note that the most 
important contribution to Rollo’s biography was in fact made by 
an Englishman. The problem of Rollo is bound up with that of 
Dudo of St. Quentin who between 1015 and 10267 compiled his 
‘panegyric ’ of the Norman dynasty.’ In 1865 J. Lair made his 
learned attempt ° to rehabilitate Dudo as an historical source, and 
his conclusions were generally accepted by Steenstrup!® and in 
part by Vogel.!! But they had already been successfully impugned 
in 1880 by Sir Henry Howorth, who showed conclusively how 
little reliance could be placed upon any statement made by Dudo 


1See G. Storm, Kritiske Bidrag til Vikingetidens Historie (1878), p. 130. 

2 Normannerne i. 128-63. This account was elaborated and expanded in his 
Normandiets Historie wnder de syv forste hertuger (1925). 

3 Die Normannen und das Frankische Reich (1906). 

4 Norges Historie (1910), vol. i, pt. ii, 171-3, and more particularly in his ‘ Gange 
Rolv og erobringen av Normandie ’, in Historisk Tidsskrift (1912), pp. 160 seqq. 

5 Etude Critique sur Dudon (1916). I am much indebted to this extensive discussion 
of much of the previous literature respecting Dudo and his subject-matter, though I 
cannot always accept the author’s conclusions. 

° Cf. Freeman, Norman Conquest, i. (ed. 1870), 164, who remarks: ‘I do not feel 
myself at all called upon to narrate in detail the exploits which are attributed to Rolf 
in the time before his final settlement ’. 

7 J. Lair, ‘ Dudonis Sancti Quintini de Moribus et Actis Primorum Normanniae 
Ducum ’ (Mem. Soc. Antig. de Normandie, 3rd ser. vol. 3, 1865, pp. 17-19). 

8 Ord. Vit. (Le Prevost), ii. 2: ‘ Bellicos siquidem actus trium ducum Dudo Ver- 
mandensis Decanus eloquenter enarravit ; affluens que multiplicibus verbis et metris 
panegyricum super illis edidit et Richardo Gunnoridae gratiam eius captans transmisit ’. 

® J. Lair, op. cit. 

10 Steenstrup, Normannerne, i. 132; Normandiets Historie, pp. 37-86. 

1 W. Vogel, op. cit. pp. 22-3. * All rights reserved. 
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about Rollo. Since the appearance of this article it has been 
clear that Rollo’s biography must be constructed independently 
of the dean of St. Quentin. But Howorth added to his destruc- 
tive criticism a new account of Rollo’s life which, though it 
apparently enjoys wide currency in this country, is none the less 
more easy to criticize. Certainly, English scholars do not appear to 
be either decided or unanimous about Rollo,? and it may therefore 
be seemly to attempt in an English periodical a fresh review of the 
evidence which relates to this remote progenitor of English kings.* 

The origins of Rollo have been hotly disputed. According to 
Dudo he was the son of a nobleman in ‘ Dacia’, and he had a 
brother named ‘Gurim’. Both he and ‘ Gurim ’ fought with the 
king of ‘ Dacia’ and in the struggle ‘Gurim’ was killed. Then 
Rollo went to ‘Scanza’ (? the Scandinavian peninsula) with six 
ships. From there (as it is added) he subsequently set sail for 
England where he entered into relations with ‘ Alstelmus ’, ‘ the 
most Christian King’. Afterwards, leaving England he con- 
ducted long campaigns in Frisia, and only on their completion 
did he enter Gaul where, after depositing the relics of St. Himel- 
trude on the altar of St. Vedast, he at length took possession of 
Rouen.* This story is manifestly improbable in all its details,® 


1° A Criticism of the Life of Rollo as told by Dudo of St. Quentin ’ (Archaeologia, 
xlv. (1880), 235-50). I have not been able to accept all the conclusions of this article, 
but I wish to pay grateful tribute to its critical acumen. All subsequent studies on 
Rollo are in some sense dependent upon it. An idea of its services to scholarship 
can be attained by contemplating the words of Palgrave written in 1851 (Collected 
Works, ii. 500): ‘ You may abandon the history of Normandy if you choose, but if you 
accept the task, you must accept Dudo or let the work alone’. Since 1880 those who 
have tacitly adopted Palgrave’s attitude have lacked his ingenuous excuse. And I 
cannot refrain from the opinion that Steenstrup’s learned review of early Norman 
history (Normandiets Historie, 1925) is vitiated by his persistent refusal to accept 
Howorth’s conclusions upon Dudo as an historical source. 

2 Compare, for example, Cambridge Medieval History, iii. 322, 365; F. M. Stenton, 
William the Conqueror, pp. 24-6; Kendrick, History of the Vikings, pp. 220, 221. 

3 I wish to thank Mr. L. C. Loyd and Professors F. M. Stenton and Bruce Dickins 
for advice in connexion with this article. It would be a poor return for their kindness 
were I thereby to imply that they are necessarily in agreement with all the opinions 
here expressed. * Dudo (ed. Lair), pp. 138-53. 

5 Howorth, op. cit. pp. 236-8. The action attributed to the Viking leader at the 
monastery of St. Vedast is incredible. No confirmation is to be found of Rollo’s 
appearance in Frisia, and Steenstrup’s belief in it (Normandiets Historie, p. 28) seems 
unjustified. Nor will the story of Rollo’s relations with ‘ Alstelmus’ in England 
withstand criticism. For long it was considered that ‘ Alstelmus’ represented 
Athelstan (Howorth, op. cit. p. 239), but this is chronologically impossible, and a more 
plausible suggestion (W. H. Stevenson, Asser, p. 254, n. 1) is that the name stood for 
Guthrum, the Danish king of East Anglia who assumed the name Athelstan after his 
baptism. This also seems incredible since, according to Dudo, Rollo arrived in Gaul 
in 876, and Guthrum was not converted until 880. Possibly the late medieval tradi- 
tion, expressed by Bromton (Twysden, Scriptores, col. 810), was right in equating 
the ‘ Alstelmus ’ of Dudo with King Alfred himself, thus implying that, here as else- 
where, the dean of St. Quentin ascribed to Rollo the deeds of some other warrior—in 
this case either Guthred or Guthrum. The point is, however, hardly important, 


since there seems nothing to suggest that this episode in the life of Rollo ever took 
place. 
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but since it seems likely that by ‘ Dacia’ Dudo meant Denmark, 
a long line of Danish historians have contended that Rollo was a 
Dane.! There seems, however, no reason to trust Dudo on this 
matter more than elsewhere. The dean of St. Quentin had some 
cause to assign a Danish origin to Rollo since when he wrote 
there was an alliance between Duke Richard II and the Danish 
king, Sweyn Forkbeard.? Nor can his statement here be con- 
firmed. Saxo Grammaticus who, in the twelfth century, might 
have been expected to speak of Rollo’s connexion with Denmark 
if he believed in it, is wholly silent on this point,* and even 
William of Jumiéges, who transcribed so much of Dudo’s narrative, 
is somewhat cautious in his treatment of this matter. The 
theory that Rollo came from Denmark rests in the last resort 
upon Dudo’s uncorroborated testimony.’ As such it is deeply 
suspect. 

It is therefore significant that during the middle ages there 
was a powerful tradition that Rollo came from Norway and that 
he was Rolf the son of Régnvald, earl of Mére. This opinion is, 
for instance, asserted in a series of emphatic statements in the 
Heimskringla. Thus the Life of Harold Fairhair remarks : 


Régnvald had for his wife Hild the daughter of Rolf Nevja and their 
sons were Rolf and Thorir . . . Rolf was a great Viking: he was so 
big that no steed could bear him, and he therefore walked wherever he 
went, so that he was called Rolf ‘ the Ganger ’.® 


For his lawlessness he was in due course exiled from Norway, and 
therefore he 


afterwards crossed the sea to the Hebrides, in the British Isles, and 
from there went south-westward to France, where he harried and 
possessed himself of a great earldom. He settled many Norsemen 
there, and it was afterwards called Normandy. From Rolf are de- 
scended the earls of Normandy. Rolf the Ganger’s son was William, 
the father of Richard, the father of another Richard, the father of 
Robert Longsword, the father of William the Bastard, king of the 
English, from whom are descended all the later kings of the English.’ 


Similarly, the Life of St. Olaf, speaking of Richard II of Normandy, 
adds : 


1 Especially Steenstrup, Normannerne, i. 128 seqg. He was immediately criticized 
on this point by E. Beauvois, Revue Historique, iv. 424, but he reiterated his views 
in Normandiets Historie, pp. 37-40. 

* William of Jumiéges (ed. Marx), pp. 79-81. 

3 Cf. A. Bugge, Norges Historie, vol. i, pt. ii, 172. 

4 Ed. Marx, p. 2. 

5 So also does the view that Rollo came from Sweden as expressed by W. Roos, 
The Swedish Part in the Viking Expeditions, ante, vii. 241. 

° Heimskringla, ed. F. Jonsson (1911), p. 56. 

7 Ibid. 
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Richard, earl of Ruda (Rouen) was son of Richard, son of William 
Longspear, and he was the son of earl Rolf ‘the Ganger’ who had won 
Normandy. He in turn was the son of Régnvald the Great, earl of 
MGre.! 


The Kings’ Lives represent opinions current in the thirteenth 
century, and their evidence on this question must therefore be 
approached with all the scepticism demanded by an imaginative 
source of a late date. But when compiling them it seems very 
possible that Snorri Sturlason edited material derived from the 
earlier work of Ari the Learned,? and certainly that careful and 
scholarly writer, who was born in 1067 and died in 1148,? was in 
this matter decided in his opinion. Among the sons of Régnvald 
he says : 


Another was Ganger-Rolf, who conquered Normandy. From him 
came the earls of Rouen and the kings of the English.* 


Such testimony merits, at least, respectful consideration. 

The undoubted difficulties which lie in the way of its accept- 
ance do not, moreover, appear to be insuperable. Thus it has 
been suggested as very strange that Norman writers of a later 
date do not allude to Rollo’s nickname of ‘Ganger’, or to the story 
of how he came by it. But the probable absence’? in Dudo of 
any reference to the name is sufficient to account for its omission 
in later Norman writers who took almost everything concerning 
Rollo from Dudo’s book. Both the nickname and the story 
attached to it have the appearance of a legend which obtained 
currency after the death of a hero. If this be so, and Rollo was 
not so described in his lifetime, he would not have brought the 
nickname with him to Neustria, and, since the fable was obviously 
of either Norwegian or Icelandic origin, there is no reason why 
Dudo should ever have heard of it. In any case, he would have 
had good reason to suppress it in view of his own story of Rollo’s 
career. 

More seriously to be considered is the fact that Richer of 
Rheims in a difficult passage refers to Rollo as to ‘ filio Catilli ’.* 
This statement which is nowhere confirmed may, however, easily 
be given greater weight than it deserves. It must be placed in 

1 Heimskringla, ed. F. Jénsson (1911), p. 144. The Laxdeela Saga (Orig. Island, 
i. 246) gives Rolf a different father, but this opinion seems unique among the Sagas. 

2 Cf. Vigfusson and York Powell, Corpus Poeticum Boreale (1883), i. pp. 1xxxii- 
lxxxviii; Vigfusson, Sturlunga Saga (1878), i. p. xxvii. 

3 Cf. ibid. i. pp. xxvii-xxviii. 

4 Orig. Island, i. 187; Annarr vas Gongo-Hrélfr, es vann Normandi. Fra hénum 
ero Rido-iarlar komner ok Engla konongar. 

5 Steenstrup, Normandiets Historie, pp. 279-83. 

6 Tbid. 

7 Prentout (op. cit. 129) suggests the passage in Dudo (ed. Lair, p. 174) indicates 
that Dudo knew of the legend, but this is doubtful. 

8 Ed. G. H. Pertz, Mon. Germ. Hist., Script. iii. (1839), 578. 
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its proper setting in Richer’s book. Richer for the period before 
970 is an untrustworthy writer whenever he adds to the state- 
ments of Flodoard whose work he used.1 He admittedly relied 
upon legends, and this ‘ Catillus ’, who figures largely in the earlier 
chapters of his book,? is clearly a legendary figure * who has been 
held to conceal the personality of Hasting‘* or perhaps of 
Hundaeus.’ Even if ‘ Catillus ’ can here be taken as representing 
the Scandinavian name Keitil,* Richer’s isolated statement does 
not inspire confidence. Until it receives some confirmation from 
a more trustworthy source it may be set aside without undue 
misgiving. 

Thirdly, it has been suggested? that the name which Ari re- 
produces in the form ‘ Hrdélfr’ would probably be Latinized as 
‘Radulfus ’, not ‘Rollo’. But there is little weight in this objec- 
tion. Hrélfr, itself, appears to be derived from some such name 
as ‘Hr6é8-wulf’, and a hypocoristic form of this, presumably 
‘Hrolle’, probably lies behind the Latin ‘Rollo’. In any case 
there appears to be positive evidence that the name Rolf was in 
fact sometimes Latinized as Rollo. Thus Le Prevost prints® part 
of a charter of Richard II, Rollo’s great grandson, in favour of St. 
Quen of Rouen. In this confirmation Richard alludes to previous 
possessions of that abbey ‘ quae omnia noster atavus Rolphus 
praenominato loco partim restituit et dedit’. If this charter be 
genuine, its testimony on this matter would be conclusive. But 
even if it be a fabrication—and the charters of St. Ouen are not 
above suspicion—it would be odd if a forger should use such an 
exceptional form unless he got it from earlier documents. ‘Rollo’ 
can, with little difficulty, be accepted as a Latin form of ‘ Rolf’. 

The argument in favour of the Norwegian tradition of Rollo’s 
origins does not, however, depend on the answers which may be 
made to objections thereto, but on more weighty considerations. 

1 Cf. F. Lot, Les Derniers Carolingiens, p. xvii. 

* Ed. Pertz, op. cit. pp. 570, 572. 

3 P. Lauer, Louis d’Outremer (1900), p. 268. 


‘Ibid. Waitz in his edition of Richer Og p. 5, suggests ‘ Wulf’. 

5 Lauer, whi supra. Ibid. 

7 Cf. Kendrick, History of the Vikings (1930), pp. 220, 221. 

8 Toustain fitz Rou, whose English lands were to pass into the possession of the 
family of Ballon (Round, Peerage and Family History, pp. 181 seqq.), appears in 
Domesday Book as Turstinus filius Rolv (D.B. i, fos. 37, 75, 85, 100, 179). He was 
perhaps the T'urstinus filius Rol whose gifts to the abbey of St. Georges de Boscherville 
were later confirmed by Henry I (Round, Calendar of Documents preserved in France, 
no. 196). If, moreover, as Freeman asserts (Norm. Cong. ii. 709; iii. 464; iv. 39; 
v. 796), and as Round thinks very probable (Peerage and Family History, p. 188), 
Turstinus filius Rolf is to be equated with William’s standard-bearer at Hastings, 
then the interchange of forms would be clearer still, for this man is described by 
Orderic (ed. Le Prevost, ii. 147) as T'urstinus filius Rollonis, and by Wace (Roman de 
Rou, ed. Andresen, v. 7657) as T'ousteins filz Rou le Blanc. 

® Memoires et Notes . . . sur ’ Eure (1862-9), ii. 163; cf. Lot, St. Wandrille (1913), 
p. lxi. 
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For, when all due qualifications have been made, the evidence of 
the Sagas on this question cannot in truth be lightly set aside. 
They embodied the traditions of a sea-faring folk who frequented 
the northern ports and were certainly well acquainted with Rouen. 
Here they recorded the exploits of a man who was involved in 
the making of Normandy, one of the most notable achievements 
of the race. In matters of genealogy, moreover, the Sagas are 
always worthy of a particular attention, and it is impossible 
to suggest that this story was invented for the glorification of 
a particular family. Even if unconfirmed the tradition here 
recorded would deserve respect. When it is found to be inde- 
pendently confirmed it promotes conviction. 

Perhaps the greatest obstacle to the elucidation of early 
Norman history lies in the fact that it is generally impossible to 
relate the Scandinavian to the Frankish evidence. But in this 
crucial matter it actually seems possible todo so. Ari the Learned 
not only speaks of Rollo as Rolf the son of Régnvald,? he also, in 
another passage, states that Rolf’s daughter, Kathleen, married 
Beolan, a king in Scotland. 


Another son of Othere (he says) was Helge. He harried in 
Scotland and won there as his booty Nithbeorg, daughter of King 
Beolan and of Kathleen, daughter of Ganger-Rolf.* 


The mother of a woman named Kathleen would almost certainly 
be an Irish-Scot since the name is Keltic, and an Irish-Scot at 
this period would be a Christian. The story told by Ari therefore 
suggests that Rolf while campaigning in Scotland took to wife 
a Christian woman. Turn now to the Frankish Lament for the 
Death of William Longsword which is nearly contemporary with 
the events which it describes.* Speaking of William Longsword, 
who was the son of Rollo, this poem states that William was born 
outside France and of a Christian mother at a time when his 
father was still pagan. The suggestion of the Landnémabék is 
thus confirmed by an epic poem composed in Gaul in the tenth 
century. The fact would seem to be a powerful, if not a con- 
clusive, argument in favour of the identity of Rollo with Ganger- 
Rolf. 

1 Orig. Island, i. 187. 

2 Ibid. i. 66: (Helge)herjade & Skottland, ok feck par at herfange Nidbiorgo, 
déttor Beolans konungs ok Cadlinar, déttor Gongo-Hrélfs. 


3 Ed. J. Lair, Guillaume Longue-Epée (1893), pp. 61-70, and by Lauer, op. cit. 
pp. 319-23 ; cf. ibid, pp. 276-83. 
* Hic in orbe transmarino natus patre 
in errore paganorum permanente 
matre quoque consignata alma fide 
sacra fuit lotus unda 

Lair to support his own theory amends ‘ orbe ’ to ‘ urbe ’, and is followed in so doing 
by Steenstrup (Lair, op. cit. pp. 73-7; Steenstrup, Normandiets Historie, p. 83). 
There seems, however, no sufficient reason for this change. 
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The Norwegian origin of Rollo seems to have remained a 
belief in the ducal family at a later date. In the time of St. Olaf, 
the dukes of Normandy apparently claimed kinship with the 
leading men of Norway, and set great store by it so that men 
from Norway were allowed to live in Normandy in freedom and 
peace: + and William of Malmesbury writing about 1115, and 
therefore before the Kings’ Lives assumed their present form, tells 
much the same story as they do.? Formal proof is impossible in 
view of the paucity of the evidence, but despite all difficulties the 
chain of related testimony appears to leave little doubt as to the 
origins of Rollo. It would seem that he was Ganger-Rolf, and 
apparently the son of Régnvald, earl of Mére. While in Scotland 
he married a Christian woman and by her he had a daughter 
named Kathleen who became the wife of Beolan. William, 
Rollo’s son, being either the brother or the half-brother of 
Kathleen, was also born overseas, but was afterwards to succeed 
his father in Normandy. 

Such conclusions respecting Rollo himself should not be taken 
as implying that all, or even most, of the Viking settlers in 
Normandy in the time of Rollo were of Norwegian descent. After 
his recognition, Rollo apparently gave land not only to his own 
personal followers but also to other men from overseas.* More- 
over, the general course of Scandinavian expansion westward in 
the ninth and tenth centuries would suggest that apart from those 
invaders who penetrated to the Seine basin by way of the valley 
of the Loire, the bulk of the settlers in Normandy would in all 
probability be Danes. Certainly, the Great Army which towards 
the end of the ninth century divided up Northumbria and East 
Anglia established in those districts a population which was 
predominantly Danish,* and equally certainly this same Great 
Army conducted its operations indiscriminately on both sides of 
the Channel. The question must not be regarded as completely 
closed, since there are some indications of the presence of Nor- 
wegian settlers in the Seine valley, and, after the Norman 


1 Heimskringla, ed. F. Jonsson (1911), p. 119. 

2 Ed. Stubbs, i. 138. 3 Cf. Dudo (ed. Lair), p. 171. 

4F. M. Stenton, ‘ Danes in England’ (Proceedings of the British Academy, xiii. 
204, 205, 228, 229). 

5 Cf. esp. A.S. Chron. ‘ A’ sub. anno 880 (equals 879) and Asser (ed. Stevenson), 
p. 48, with Ann. Vedast. sub anno 879. There is abundant continental testimony that 
the attack on Gaul by the Vikings began immediately after their defeat by Alfred. 
(cf. Mirac. S. Bertin—Bouquet, ix. 118). Fulk, archbishop of Rheims, writing in 
886, says that it was then eight years since the scourge had ravaged the kingdom 
(Bouquet, viii. 156). 

6 The Frankish chroniclers here speak with an uncertain voice, since they allude 
to the invaders indiscriminately as Nordmanni, Dani, or, more generally, as piratae 
or pagani. But a more accurate acquaintance with such racial epithets might have 
been expected from the Normans themselves, and it is therefore curious that in the 
tenth century a Norman notable is sometimes described as Danus while the nickname 
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Conquest, it was officially stated in England that the ancestors 
of ‘nearly all the Norman barons’ came from Norway.’ Such 
statements should not, however, be given undue weight, and it is 
probably safe to conclude that in the early tenth century the bulk 
of the new settlers in Normandy were of Danish stock, but that 
men from Norway (in a proportion not known) were intermingled 
among them, particularly among the aristocracy that surrounded 
Rollo, the Norwegian chief. 

The date of Rollo’s first appearance in the Seine valley is 
very hard to establish. In one of the few paragraphs of his book 
that contains a date, Dudo asserts that Rollo took possession of 
Rouen in 876,? and this statement has been repeated by many 
writers, both medieval and modern.* In truth, it is completely 
false, and must be set aside together with the whole of Dudo’s 
story respecting the adventures of Rollo in Gaul during the last 
quarter of the ninth century.’ Rollo, who was certainly alive at 
least as late as 925, cannot have arrived in Gaul until long after 
876. A later tradition recorded by a monk of Limoges while inter- 
polating the eleventh century chronicle of Adémar of Chabannes? 
places his arrival in the years 896-900, but even this is prob- 
ably too early. It is unlikely that he left Norway earlier than 
900,8 and before coming to the Seine valley he had a considerable 


Noricus does not seem to have been used as a distinguishing mark. The instances of 
‘Bernard the Dane’ and of Ansfrid ‘the Dane’ ancestor of the earls of Chester, 
immediately come to mind (cf. William of Jumiéges, ed. Marx, pp. 44, 53, 54, 55; 
Ord. Vit. ibid. p. 160; Ord. Vit. ed. Le Prevost, ii. 60, 105). This might perhaps be 
taken to suggest that a man of Danish stock was then exceptional in Normandy, at 
any rate among the upper class. 

1 Leges Edwardi Confessoris (Liebermann, Gesetze der Angelsachsen, i. 661). 

2 Dudo (ed. Lair), p. 151. 

3 It appears, for instance, as a Latin interpolation to A.S. Chron ‘ E’, sub anno, 
876, and as a Saxon interpolation to the Latin annal of ‘ F’ for the same year. It 
was added to the manuscript of Asser’s Life of Alfred (ed. Stevenson, p. 38), and it 
was copied by Florence of Worcester (ed. B. Thorpe, 1848, i. 94), by the Annalist of 
St. Neots (Stevenson, op. cit. p. 134) and by others (cf. Ord. Vit. ed. Le Prevost, 
ii. 360). 4 Cf. Howorth, op. cit. pp. 240-4. 

5 According to Dudo’s story, it was Rollo who led the Viking attack on Paris in 
885-7, and who during these years also sacked Evreux and Bayeux. After the sack 
of the latter town (it is added) he married Popa the daughter of Berenger, count of 
Rennes, and by her (according to the same account) he had a son, William Longsword. 
All this may be set aside. The leader of the Viking host outside Paris is known to 
have been Siegfried, not Rollo (Abbo, v. 32 et seqq.). And if Rollo was not at the siege 
of Paris he certainly did not take part in the contemporary Viking expeditions against 
Evreux and Bayeux. Nor was William born in France but overseas before Rollo 
came there. The whole story of Popa therefore, in its turn, becomes incredible, and 
the name, itself suspicious, was possibly invented by Dudo from the analogy of 
Sprota, a Breton woman who did in fact bear children to William Longsword. Dudo’s 
account of Rollo’s early adventures in Gaul was in fact constructed largely from the 
Annals of St. Vedast, and in the main by assigning to Rollo the deeds of others. It 
was fabricated to explain the appearance of Rollo in Gaul at least a quarter of a century 
too soon. 6 See below. 7 Ed. J. Chavanon (1897), p. 139. 

8 It would seem that Harold Fairhair was only established in power about that 
time ; Vigfusson and York Powell, Corpus Poeticum Boreale (1883), ii. 487-500. 
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career as a Viking. He certainly visited Scotland,’ and the 
Historia Norvegiae written about 1200, but embodying earlier 
material, asserts that while in Scotland he raided Northumbria.” 
It is also stated that he went to Ireland,* and this statement is 
perhaps supported by the remark of the Heimskringla that he 
crossed the sea from Norway to the Hebrides and from there 
subsequently went ‘ south-west’ to France. Nothing could be 
more plausible than this hypothesis. Ireland was a constant lure 
for raiders in Scotland at this period and it was also the starting- 
point for many raids upon Gaul.5 Moreover, during the first 
decade of the tenth century the Norse power in Ireland was 
beginning to wane, and many Viking chiefs, such as Bard and 
Erik who sacked Tours in 903, made their way from Ireland to 
France about this time. Rollo may well have followed in their 
wake. This suggestion which is supported by the common ten- 
dency of so much converging evidence is also in harmony with 
what is known of the ages of Rollo’s children, some of whom (it 
will be remembered) were born before their father arrived in Gaul. 
It seems, for instance, improbable that William Longsword was 
born before about 905,? and on all grounds it is unlikely that 
Rollo reached Gaul much if at all before that year. 

Several scholars in company with Sir Henry Howorth * have 
indeed asserted that Rollo’s first appearance in the Seine valley 
did not take place until much later even than this, because there 
seemed to be an absence in the Frankish chronicles of any un- 
equivocal reference to him as present in Gaul before 921, in which 
year Richer of Rheims ® speaks of him as being a leader of the 
pirates in Neustria, with a possible implication that he was not 
yet in possession of the lower Seine.” But this isolated passage 
in Richer is neither unambiguous nor deserving of great credence, 
and the implication of the chroniclers’ apparent silence might 
very easily be exaggerated. Neither the Annals of St. Vedast 
nor those of St. Bertin were being continued in this period, and 
the only notable contemporary chronicler of this time is Regino 
of Priim whose work stops in 906,11 and who in any case was not 
directly concerned with the affairs of northern Gaul. In effect, 
as will appear below, the conclusion that Rollo was not in Gaul 
before 921 is inadmissible. 

1 See above. 2? Monumenta Historica Norvegiae, ed. J. Storm, p. 90. 

3 Tid. 4 Heimskringla, ed. Jénsson, 56. 

5 A. Bugge, Norges Historie, vol. i, pt. ii, 173. 

° A. Eckel, Charles le Simple (1899), pp. 67, 68, quoting manuscript authority. 

7 Cf. Lair, Guillaume Longue-Epée, p. 6. 

8 Howorth, op. cit.; cf. Vigfusson and York Powell, Corpus Poeticum Boreale, ii. 493. 
® Ed. Pertz, op. cit. p. 578. 10 Howorth, op. cit. p. 247. 

1 R. L. Poole, Chronicles and Annals (1926), p. 38: ‘I doubt whether a single 


word of history, beyond the briefest entries in Easter Tables, was written in France 
or Germany between 906 and 940’. 
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A diploma of Charles the Simple’ assigns to the abbey of 
St. Germain des Prés the monastery of La Croix-St. Ouen situated 
on the Eure together with its possessions : 


praeter partem ipsius Abbatiae quam annuimus Nortmannis Sequanen- 
sibus, videlicet Rolloni suisque comitibus pro tutela regni. 


This diploma, moreover, contains the following dating clause : 


Datum II Idus Mart. Indictione VI anno XXVI regnante Karolo Rege 
glorioso, redintegrante XXI, largiore vero hereditate indepta VI.” 
Actum Compendio palatio in Dei nomine feliciter. Amen. 


In short, this text, dated 14 March 918, speaks of a previous 
concession to Rollo and to the Normans of the Seine, and if it be 
authentic in its present form it is conclusive evidence that Rollo 
and his followers were settled in Normandy before that year. 
The printed text of this charter is derived from an original in 
Paris * which has apparently never been reproduced in facsimile, 
and is now unavailable, so that it must be approached with all 
proper caution. But since it has been accepted as genuine by 
Mabillon,* Giry,5 and Ferdinand Lot,* it would be difficult to cite 
stronger testimony in favour of its authenticity, and there appears 
to be nothing either in its form or matter to justify doubt.’ 
Unless, therefore, further research should pronounce it to be 
spurious it supplies irrefragable testimony as to the latest date 
which could be assigned to Rollo’s advent into Gaul. 

The evidence from the chroniclers, moreover, when examined, 
is found to tend in the same direction. Before 970, as has been 
seen, Richer is an unreliable guide whenever he glosses Flodoard, 
and in this matter the testimony of Flodoard is against him. 
Flodoard wrote some time after 952, and then compiled annals for 


1 Printed in Dom Bouquet, Receuil des Historiens .. . de France, ix. (Nouvelle edition, 
1874), 536. ? Corrigendum vii. 

3 Cf. F. Lot, Fidéles ou Vassaua (1904), p. 179, who speaks of the ‘ original’ and 
cites it as Archives Nationales K. 16, no. 9. 

*Mabillon, Ann. Bened. iii. 697. He does not seem specially to have cited this 
diploma also in his De Re Diplomatica, but the king’s style and the system of dating 
agree with what he there requires from the instruments of Charles the Simple. See 
also the Nouveau Traité for Gozlinus, the notary, who appears in this charter. 

5 A. Giry, Manuel de Diplomatique (1894), p. 324, n. 2. 

6 Lot, whi supra. 

7 In face of such authoritative testimony in favour of the charter further comment 
. would appear superfluous. But the ‘ protocols’ and ‘ eschatocols’ appear to be in 
order, and the reference to Rollo seems in itself to favour authenticity. The men- 
tion of Rollo and his companions is introduced as an exception limiting the territorial 
extent of the grant. If the diploma were spurious it must have been fabricated at 
a later date, and the forger’s object would surely have been to produce written 
evidence to support the abbey’s title either to lands already in its possession or to 
which it was making a claim. Since it would be practically impossible at a later 
date to ascertain what exactly the king had granted to Rollo before 14 March 918, a 
fabricated instrument would, in order to achieve its purpose, have needed to define 
the lands in some much more definite manner than has here been done. 
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the period 919 to 966.1 He also composed a history of the church 
of Rheims.? In the course of these works he makes four state- 
ments relating to the origins of Normandy. Firstly, he states 
that at some period in the reign of Charles the Simple a definite 
agreement was made between that prince and the Vikings of the 
Seine valley.* Secondly, he records that as a consequence of 
that agreement these same settlers received baptism.* Thirdly, 
he remarks that the conversion (and therefore also the agreement) 
followed after a great battle at Chartres where the Vikings were 
defeated.> And fourthly (in another place), he alludes to Rollo 
as being in 925 princeps of the Northmen in the neighbourhood of 
Rouen.* These four statements, which may be accepted at their 
face value, deserve close attention. 

It will be seen that Flodoard makes no specific allusion to the 
presence of Rollo in France before mentioning him in connexion 
with events in 925. Nevertheless, he relates the agreement 
between Charles the Simple and the Vikings directly to the battle 
of Chartres. The date of that battle becomes therefore of cardinal 
importance to the elucidation of this chronology. Dudo here as 
elsewhere is untrustworthy, since he confuses that battle with 
earlier campaigns waged by the Normans of the Loire. Other 
later writers give varying dates, but in general the balance of 
later tradition was in favour of 911, and this is confirmed by the 
reliable Annals of Ste. Colombe of Sens which state that the battle 
took place on 20 July 911.7. This date must be accepted. Now, 
according to Flodoard, the agreement followed this defeat of the 
Vikings, and there is ample evidence to suggest the motives which 
inspired Charles to conclude it. Such agreements were an 
essential part of his policy. Moreover, in 911 he had good reasons 
for desiring a stabilization of the north, for he had long planned 
an invasion of Lorraine,!® and in the very next year he was to put 
that plan into execution, strengthened by the death of Louis the 
Child, who died on 24 September 911." If, then, the battle of 
Chartres took place on 20 July 911 the negotiations which 


1R. L. Poole, op. cit. p. 38. 

2 Printed in Monumenta Germ. Hist., Script. xiii. 409 seqqg. Long extracts are given 
in Bouquet, viii. 154-75. 

3 Annales (ed. Lauer), p. 16; Hist. Rem. Eccl. (Mon. Germ. Hist., Script. xiii. 577 ; 
Bouquet, viii. 163). 

‘ Annales, p. 16. 

5 Hist. Rem. Eccl. (Mon. Germ. Hist., Script. xiii. 577; Bouquet, viii. 163). 

® Annales, p. 31. 7 Bouquet, ix. 40. 

8 Cf. Prentout, op. cit. pp. 445-7. 

® He had attempted similar negotiations with the invaders of the Seine in 897 
(Ann. Vedast. sub anno 897; Flodoard, Hist. Rem. Eccl_—Mon. Germ. Hist., Script. 
xiii. 565). In 921 he was to conclude a like treaty with the settlers in the Loire valley 
(Flodoard, Annales, p. 6). 

10 A. Eckel, Charles le Simple (1899), p. 74. 

11 EK, J. Dimmler, Geschichte des Ostfrainkischen Reiches (1862-88), ii. 452. 
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followed it must have been concluded before 1 January 912, at 
which date Charles the Simple was at Metz ' engaged in his new 
venture in Lorraine. It would appear, therefore, that despite 
the criticism which has been levelled against it, the traditional 
date given for this famous agreement is correct. The treaty 
between Charles the Simple and the Vikings of the Seine was made 
in the autumn of 911. 

This being so, there only remains the question whether Rollo 
himself was involved in these events. Charles’s diploma, sup- 
ported by the whole weight of subsequent tradition, asserts that 
this was the case, and without violently offending probability it 
would be very hard to gainsay it. Moreover, there were un- 
doubtedly Viking raids into central France about the year 910. 
These particularly affected the neighbourhood of Bourges and of 
St. Benoit-sur-Loire,? and it is thus significant that the eleventh- 
century author of the Miracula S. Benedicti actually speaks of 
depredations which were committed by a ‘ King Renaud’ who 
(it is added) later died at Rouen.* If Rollo was in truth involved 
in this campaign, his most natural route northward would have 
brought him before the walls of Chartres. On all grounds it 
seems certain that Rollo not only took part in the settlement with 
Charles in 911, but that he was present at the battle which made 
that settlement possible. 

According to Dudo, whose statement here lacks any indepen- 
dent confirmation, these negotiations culminated in a personal 
interview between Charles and Rollo at St. Clair-sur-Epte.* This 
is very possible since such formal meetings (like that between 
Alfred and Guthrum) were not uncommon, and St. Clair is not a 
place that would seem likely to be selected if the story were an 
invention. On the other hand, it must be noted that in 9655 a 
famous interview did without doubt take place on the Epte 
between Richard I of Normandy and Lothair.* Dudo, who fre- 
quented the court of Richard I at a-later date, would have been 
well acquainted with this event, and it would be in no wise con- 
trary to his constant practice if he should have used this example 
to fabricate a similar episode in the life of Rollo.? Certainly, in 

1 See the charter for St. Maximin of Tréves (Bouquet, ix. 514, 515). 

2 Cf. Bouquet, viii. 230. See also Prentout, op. cit. p. 188. 

3 Migne, Pat. Lat. cxxxix, cols. 806, 807. 4 Dudo (ed. Lair), p. 168. 

5 Prentout, op. cit. pp. 447-51. Contrast Lot, Les Derniers Carolingiens (1891), 
pp. 354, 355. 

® See the diploma of 7 February 966 printed in Bouquet, ix. 729. 

7 Perhaps it is worth noting that in his description of the events of 912 Dudo makes 
Rollo confer gifts on the monastery of Mont St. Michel. It is impossible that he should 
then have done so (see below, p. 433). But the meeting of 965 between Richard and 
Lothair was in fact followed immediately by the re-establishment of this monastery 
(Bouquet, ix. 729). Mainard the abbot, then established at Mont St. Michel, ap- 


parently survived until 991 (cf. P. Gout, Le Mont St. Michel (1910), i. 109), and 
Dudo may even have met him. 
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view of the unwarranted precision which is usually given to ‘ the 
Treaty of Saint Clair-sur-Epte ’, it deserves emphasis that the 
only positive evidence connecting the agreement with a personal 
interview or with the village of Saint Clair-sur-Epte comes from 
a source which is very suspect. That the celebrated interview 
actually took place, and that the so-called treaty was ratified at 
the place from which it takes its conventional name are historical 
assumptions which, though very possibly true, are unproved. 

The ‘ Treaty of Saint Clair-sur-Epte ’ has thus been rashly 
designated, and it is also very easy to be too precise as to the 
agreement which was undoubtedly made in the autumn of 911 
between Charles and the Northmen of the Seine. No text of ‘ the 
treaty of St. Clair-sur-Epte ’ exists, and it is doubtful whether its 
terms were ever reduced to writing since, in the tenth century,’ 
and in particular in this region of northern Gaul,? the practice of 
making written records of legal transactions appears to have been 
lapsing into desuetude.* Dudo, who is so loquacious about 
the alleged meeting between Rollo and Charles, is both laconic 
and obviously inaccurate in describing its results. All that 
remains certain is that a cession of territory was made, and that 
this was followed by the formal conversion of Rollo and many of 
his followers. 

What were the lands which were then granted? In his 
History of the Church of Rheims, Flodoard expressly remarks that 
the territory then ceded to the Vikings consisted of Rouen, 
together with several districts on the sea coast which were de- 
pendent upon that city.’ This statement is precise, for Flodoard 


1H. Bresslau, Handbuch der Urkundenlehre (1912), xi. 489 seqq. 

? Cf. the evidence cited by L. Valin, Le Duc de Normandie et sa Cour (1910), p. 145. 

3 Cf. Lot, St. Wandrille, p. 1xi. 

4 Dudo (ed. Lair), p. 169. He says that Rollo was given Gisela the daughter of 
Charles in marriage, and that he was granted the whole of Brittany for the sustenance 
of his followers. Both these statements are in the highest degree improbable. Among 
the six daughters of Charles the Simple one was named Gisela, being the fourth daughter 
by his first wife Frederune (Genealogia Arnulfi Comitis—Mon. Germ. Hist., Script. ix. 
303). It is generally accepted that Charles only married Frederune in 907 (Mabillon, 
De Re Diplomatica, p. 558), and since Dudo implies that Gisela was legitimate and 
that she was adult when she became Rollo’s wife, the whole story would thereby be 
made impossible. In fairness it needs to be added that the evidence for the date of 
Frederune’s marriage is not as completely conclusive (see Steenstrup, Normandiets 
Historie, p. 61) as Prentout (op. cit. p. 206) suggests, but even so it seems impossible 
to accept at this point the story of Dudo, who perhaps here fed his imagination on the 
account given by Regino of Priim (ed. Kurze, p. 120), of a marriage between Godfried 
the Viking and Gisela daughter of Lothair II. As for Dudo’s statement respecting 
Brittany it is mainly interesting because in the eighteenth century it provoked a 
famous controversy between R. de Vertot and G. A. Lobineau. Not until many 
years after 911 did Brittany come under the attention of the Vikings of the Seine. 
At this time Brittany was hardly withstanding the attacks of the Vikings of the Loire 
(see below, p. 431). Dudo’s statement is probably to be explained by the fact that he 
wrote when Norman pretensions to overlordship over Brittany were being successfully 
made by his patron Richard II. 

5 Hist. Rem. Eccl. (Mon. Germ. Hist., Script. xiii. 577; Bouquet, viii. 163). 
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knew very well the extent of the province of Rouen, and if he had 
meant to imply that the whole of that province was bestowed he 
would have said so.1. His words indicate that only a part of this 
province was granted, and this is confirmed by other evidence. 
It will be recalled that Charles’s diploma of 918 indicates that 
in that year only part of the lands of the monastery of St. Croix- 
St. Quen,’ situated on the Eure, were in Scandinavian hands. The 
force of this testimony is in this connexion, however, diminished 
by the fact that nothing is known as to the exact location of the 
ancient possessions of this abbey.* It remains certain none the 
less that before 924 the lands which had been ceded to the Vikings 
in this region did not extend beyond the Orne. In 923 the 
dynastic wars of Gaul gave an opportunity to Rollo and his 
followers to barter their support. They did so; and as a result 
in 924 a new grant of land was made to them by King Rudolf. 
Flodoard is perfectly clear as to what this implied. It was in 
924, he says, that the Bessin and Maine were added to the lands 
which the Seine Vikings already held.® 

Nor was even this the final settlement. It should be re- 
membered that at this period the political filiation of the region 
comprised in the dioceses of Coutances and Avranches was not 
yet determined, and there were, indeed, strong indications that 
this wide area might finally be attached not to the Viking province 
to the east of it but to Brittany. As early as 867, Charles the 
Bald, in his efforts to withstand the Northmen, had granted to 
the Breton king Solomon the county of Coutances,’ and five 
years later the Avranchin—Pagus Abrincatinus—had certainly 


1 Ach. Deville, Dissertation sur V'étendue du territoire concedé & Rollon (Mem. Soc. 
Antig. Norm. années 1831, 1832, 1833, Partie i, pp. 47 seqq.). Dudo on this matter 
seems to give two contradictory opinions. In one place (ed. Lair, p. 169) he says the 
land was marked out between the Epte and the sea. This suggests Upper Normandy. 
In another place (ibid. p. 170) he suggests a far more extensive grant. 

2Tt is unnecessary here to consider afresh the terms on which these lands were 
held by Rollo, since the matter has been exhaustively discussed, particularly by French 
scholars. In opposition to the opinions of Flach (Origines de Vancienne France, iv. 
109-73) and of Steenstrup (Normandiets Historie, pp. 54, 55) I share the view of Lot 
(Fidéles ow Vassaux, pp. 177-237) and of Prentout (op. cit. pp. 207-50) that from the 
first the Norman dynasty held their land by some sort of dependent tenure. The 
implications of this may well, however, have been barely understood by Rollo (cf. 
M. Bloch, La Societe Féodale (1939), i. 272), and certainly Rollo acted in fact as an 
independent prince. In Frankish theory a vassal, in practice he was constantly 
unfaithful to his lord. 

3 Eure, arr. Louviers, cant. Gaillon. 

4 Cf. T. Stapleton, Rotuli Scaccarii Normanniae (1840), i. p. xlix. Contrast Eckel, 
Charles le Simple, p. 76, and Prentout, op. cit. p. 201. 

5 Flodoard, Annales (ed. Lauer), p. 24: ‘ Nordmanni cum Francis pacem ineunt 
sacramentis per Hugonem et Heribertum comites, Seulfum, quoque archiepiscopum 
absente rege Rodulfo: eius tamen consensu terra illis aucta Cinomannis et Baiocae 
pacto pacis eis concessae ’. 

® Cf. Howorth, op. cit. p. 246. 

7 Ann. Bert. sub anno 867. 
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passed under Breton control. Since that time all this region 
had been subject to Viking raids, and between 919 and 924 the 
clergy of Dol, together with those of Avranches and Bayeux, fled 
from the pagans carrying with them the relics of their patron 
saints.2. This devastation was, however, primarily the work of 
the Vikings of the Loire not those of the Seine,* and after 919 it 
is said that the whole of Brittany was overrun, by invaders from 
the south.4 The formal cession of the county of Nantes to the 
Vikings of the Loire in 921° might even have perpetuated these 
conditions and, attached both Brittany and also the two western- 
most dioceses of medieval Normandy permanently to a state thus 
constructed in north-western Gaul. But in 931 a general revolt 
of the Bretons took place. Its suppression resulted in a new 
extension of the dominion of the Seine Vikings. This was, 
however, the achievement not of Rollo, but of his son and suc- 
cessor William Longsword, who in 933 having commended 
himself to Rudolf of Burgundy was granted ‘the lands of the 
Bretons situated on the sea coast ’.? The history of the previous 
decades leaves no doubt as to what this final grant implied. The 
district thus designated comprised the Cétentin and the Avranchin. 
Not until 933—after the death of Rollo—was the western frontier 
of medieval Normandy at last marked out. 

The acquisition of Normandy by the Vikings only took place 
gradually, and was only partially accomplished in the time of 
Rollo. In 911 Rollo received Upper Normandy between the 
Epte and the sea. After 924 he possessed the Bessin and Maine. 
But, as it appears, he never acquired the Cétentin or the Avranchin 
which were attached to Normandy by his son. Nevertheless, in 
several respects, this final development was prepared in the 
previous decades. The revision of the western frontiers of 
Normandy is not merely to be regarded as an expansion of the 
Seine Vikings ; it implied at the same time the reassertion of the 
ancient unity of the arch-diocese of Rouen, itself based upon the 
old Roman province of Lugdunensis secunda, with its seven 
civitates of Rouen, Bayeux, Avranches, Evreux, Sées, Lisieux, and 
Coutances.8 The frontiers of Normandy established after so 
much difficulty in 933 may have at that time seemed unstable, 


1 Mabillon, Acta SS. Ord. Bened. Saec. iv, pars ii, p. 246. For this district in the 
ninth century, see A. Le Prevost, ‘ Anciennes Divisions Territoriales de la Normandie ’ 
(Mem. Soc. Antig. Norm. 2nd ser. i, p. 46). 

* Cf. R. Merlet in ‘ Les Origines du Monastére de S. Magloire & Paris’ (Bibl. Ecole 
de Chartes, vol. 56, pp. 243-8). 

® See Ach. Deville, op. cit. p. 51. 

* Chronicon Namnetense, ed. R. Merlet (1896), p. 81. 

° Flodoard, Annales (ed. Lauer), p. 6. 6 Ibid. p. 50. 

? Ibid. p. 55: ‘ Willelmus princeps Nordmannorum eidem regi se comittit ; cui 
etiam rex dat terram Brittonum in ora maritima sitam ’. 
® Cf. T. Stapleton, Magni Rotuli Scaccarit Normanniae, i, p. xxxvii. 
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but they were based upon ancient tradition, and they had the 
sanction of ecclesiastical usage. They were therefore to endure. 

The future development of the province founded in the time 
of Rollo was thus conditioned by the conversion of Rollo and his 
followers to Christianity. According to Dudo, Rollo was bap- 
tized by Franco, archbishop of Rouen, in 912 after the departure 
of Charles, his sponsor being Robert of Paris.1 The date is prob- 
ably correct unless the baptism, like the agreement of which it 
formed an essential part, was performed in the latter months of 
911. The name of the archbishop has, however, given rise to 
grave doubts.2, The chronology of the archbishops of Rouen at 
this period is very uncertain, and it has been suggested that Dudo 
is here confusing the baptizer of Rollo with Franco, bishop of 
Liége, who baptized Gotfried the Viking in 881.* But there was, 
apparently, about this time an archbishop of Rouen named 
Franco who in the succession followed Witto and preceded 
Gunhard.‘ It is difficult, however, to be certain that Franco was 
dead before 939, and the date of his accession is unknown. More- 
over, there is some evidence to suggest that Witto, his predecessor, 
was himself directly connected with the conversion of the Normans 
of the Seine.’ Whilst therefore Dudo’s evidence, albeit uncon- 
firmed, can be made compatible with contemporary chronology, 
it cannot, even here, be regarded as decisive. What remains 


certain is that Rollo was converted either by. Franco or Witto, 
archbishops of Rouen, early in 912, or possibly in the latter months 
of 911. 

With Rollo many of his companions were baptized. He was 
apparently followed to the font by ‘his companions and the 
soldiers of his army ’ * and gave instructions that these should be 
instructed by competent teachers in the Christian religion. But 


1 Dudo (ed. Lair), p. 170. 

2 F. I. T. Licquet, Histoire de Normandie (1835), i. 85-8 ; Prentout, op. cit. pp. 252, 
253. 

3 Cf. G. A. Lobineau, Histoire de Bretagne (1707), ii, col. 77. 

4 Cf. Prentout, op. cit. p. 252. 

5 At some time during his pontificate, Hervey, archbishop of Rheims from 900 to 
922, sent to Witto, archbishop of Rouen, instructions on how to deal with recent 
converts in his archdiocese who had lapsed into paganism (Flodoard, Hist. Rem. Eccl. 
—Mon. Germ. Hist., Script. xiii. 577; Bouquet viii. 163). At about the same time 
Hervey also addressed a letter to a Pope John on the same subject, and the reply has 
been preserved (J. F. Pommeraye, S. Rothomagensis ecclesiae concilia (1677), p. 47). 
It is impossible to assign an exact date to these transactions (cf. Howorth, op. cit. 
p. 235), but it seems probable (cf. Prentout, op. cit. p. 255) that the pope concerned 
was John X (914-28), and certainly these missives describe a semi-pagan society such 
as would have resulted from a formal conversion taking place in 912. It should, 
however, be remembered that ever since 897 when Charles entered into his first alliance 
with the Seine Vikings to the great disgust of Fulk, archbishop of Rheims (Flodoard, 
Hist. Rem. Eccl.—Mon. Germ. Hist., Script. xiii. 565), there had been a movement in 
progress for the conversion of these pagans. And in that year ‘ Hundaeus ’ apparently 
actually underwent the ceremony of baptism (Ann. Vedast. sub anno 897). 

® Dudo (ed. Lair), p. 170. 
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if, as William of Jumiéges also suggests,' the conversion was 
general, it was clearly at first in practice only formal. Orderic 
Vitalis paints a gloomy picture of the Norman Church as con- 
trolled by the followers of Rollo,? and there can be no doubt that 
his picture represents the truth. The ecclesiastical life which had 
flourished in this province in the seventh century had been all but 
destroyed, and during the lifetime of Rollo there were few signs 
of arevival. The bishoprics were in a state of disintegration, and 
the lacunae in the surviving lists of their holders are highly signi- 
ficant. At Lisieux there is a gap from 832 to 990; at Avranches 
from 862 to 990; at Sées from 910 to 936; and in the time of 
Rollo the bishopric of Coutances-St. L6 appears to have lost all 
connexion with a district that had lapsed into paganism, and, as 
it appears, five successive bishops of that see resided in Rouen.* 
With regard to the monasteries the situation was even worse. 
The houses were desolate, the congregations dispersed. Some 
maintained a precarious existence by migration. Thus the monks 
of Jumiéges departed to Haspres in the diocese of Cambrai,® and 
those of Fontenelle went to Boulogne bearing with them the 
relics of St. Wandrille.* During the reign of Rollo it is probable 
that not a single monastery remained in the Norman land. Little 
credence should thus be given to later stories of Rollo’s benefac- 
tions to the Church. At the time of his conversion Rollo is said 
to have made gifts to churches in Rouen, to Bayeux, to Evreux, 
and to Mont St. Michel,” but since many of these places were 
situated in territory which he did not then possess, such largesse 
would have been impossible even if it had been intended. Doubt- 
less the archbishop of Rouen was able to exact some promises 
from the newly converted Viking, but it is unlikely that Rollo 
was ever ready to part in large measure with the spoils of conquest. 
According to one version of the Lament for William Longsword, 
Rollo appears to have reverted to paganism before his death,® 
and Adémar of Chabannes later recorded the tradition that just 
before he died he ordered the sacrifice of a hundred Christian 

1 Ed. Marx, pp. 29, 30. 

* Ord. Vit. (ed. Le Prevost), ii. 397. The neophytes baptized at the same time as 
Rollo, having acquired their parishes by force of arms, were, he says, always ready to 
defend their possessions by the same means. Small wonder (he adds) that they 
frequented the beds of concubines and loved their brats better than their books. 

3 Gallia Christiana, xi, cols. 474, 629, 765. 4 Ibid. xi, col. 868. 

5 Cf. William of Jumiéges (ed. Marx), pp. 38, 39. 


° Cf. Lot, St. Wandrille, pp. xxxi, xxxvi. 7 Dudo (ed. Lair), p. 171. 
8 Ed. Lair, Guillaume Longue-Epée, p. 61 : 
Moriente infidele suo patre 
surrexerunt contra eum belliquosae. 
This is the reading of the Clermont-Ferrand MS. Lair (op. cit. 66), Lauer (Louis 
d@’Outremer, p. 320), and Steenstrup (Normandiets Historie, pp. 79-82) prefer, however, 
the reading of the Florence text which gives ‘ infideles ’. 
VOL. LVII.—NO. CCXXVIII. EE 
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captives to propitiate the Viking gods he had once abandoned.! 
What value should be given to such statements is doubtful,? but 
certainly pagan practices were widespread in this region during 
the decades subsequent to the conversion, and they were long 
sporadically to survive. 

Nevertheless, the conversion of Rollo with his followers was 
the most important feature of the arrangements of 911-12. It 
fixed the destinies of Normandy and determined the influence 
which this province was later to exercise upon Europe. The 
future fortunes of the dynasty which was then established were to 
be linked with those of the Latin and ecclesiastical centre of 
Rouen. Even in the period immediately following the agreement 
the significance of this became apparent. It was reflected in the 
gradual advance westward of the Norman frontiers until at the 
Couesnon they corresponded with the ancient boundary of the 
ecclesiastical province of Rouen. For similar reasons the eastern 
limit of the Norman territory, fixed apparently from the start at 
the Bresle, was, by contrast, never to change. But this frontier 
none the less needed to be defended at the close of Rollo’s reign. 
In 925, according to Flodoard,* the ‘ Normans of Rouen’ ‘ broke 
the treaty ’ of 924, and ravaged the territory of Beauvais and 
Amiens penetrating as far as Noyon. At the same time, disturb- 
ances broke out in Normandy itself. As a result, the men of 
Paris, under the leadership of Hugh the Great, raided as far as the 
neighbourhood of Rouen, and from the east a yet more formidable 
threat developed. Arnulf of Flanders, with the support of 
Herbert of Vermandois, having collected troops both from the 
north-eastern sea-board of Gaul and from the neighbourhood of 
Rheims, advanced towards the Bresle. Rollo replied by con- 
structing a fortress at Eu, and sending a thousand men there for 
a garrison. In the resulting siege these Viking troops were 
heavily defeated and most of them killed. 

These events are the last which in the Annals are specifically 
associated with Rollo. The date of his death is, however, 
unknown. Richer of Rheims states that he was killed at the 
siege of Eu.4 The passage which records this event may, however, 
have been derived from a careless reading of Flodoard,' and in the 
manuscript it was later struck out. But it is not clear that it did 
not represent Richer’s own opinion,’ and it has perhaps been too 
summarily set aside. : Certainly, no specific act of Rollo is recorded 
in any reputable source as having taken place subsequent to 925, 

1 Ed, J. Chavanon, pp. 139-40, cf. p. 198. 

? Steenstrup, Normandiets Historie, pp. 79-82. 

3 Annales (ed. Lauer), p. 32. 4 Ed. G. H. Pertz, op. cit. p. 583, n. e. 
5 Cf. Prentout, op. cit. p. 277. 6 Pertz in his edition of Richer, loc. cit. 


7 He refers in another place (ed. Pertz, p. 584) to Rollo’s being killed—de cujus 
interfectione iam relatum est. 
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and, equally certainly, in 927, it was William Longsword and not 
Rollo who commended himself to Charles the Simple. Never- 
theless, the Annals of Flodoard do contain one further reference 
to Rollo. In his account of what occurred in 928, after describing 
the manner in which certain magnates were summoned to the 
presence of Rudolf of Burgundy, Flodoard adds: ‘ Filius tamen 
Heriberti, Odo, quem Rollo habebat obsidem, non redditur illi 
donec se committit Karolo pater cum aliis quibusdam Franciae 
comitibus et episcopis ’.2 This has generally been taken to mean 
that Rollo was alive in 928. But Flodoard’s language at this 
point is not wholly unambiguous, and in view of what occurred in 
927 it is probably unwise to regard it as conclusive.* Nor does 
Dudo help to solve the problem. His account of the latter years 
of Rollo’s life is untrustworthy and totally unconfirmed, and his 
statement that Rollo lived for a ‘ lustre ’ * after handing over his 
government to William Longsword is intrinsically improbable and 
wholly uncorroborated. In short, Rollo was undoubtedly dead 
when William Longsword was conducting his Breton campaigns 
in 933, but, while the difficult passage of Flodoard perhaps makes 
it probable that he was living in 928, there remains the distinct 
possibility that he was dead when William commended himself to 
Charles in 927, even if he was not killed at the siege of Eu in 925. 

Thus ended a career which, judged by its later consequences, 
must be ranked among the most momentous in medieval history. 
In view of the character and the paucity of the evidence, it would 
be signally foolish to advance through the fog of controversy to 
any categorical statement on the details of Rollo’s life. Most 
certainly the purpose of this article is not to attempt any such dog- 
matism. Much remains doubtful, more unproved. The most that 
can be hoped is that this new review of the evidence has justified 
its author in offering the following very tentative suggestions for 
the further consideration of English scholars. Rollo was born in 
Norway, being, as it seems, a son of Régnvald, earl of More. 
Exiled from his native land, he set out on a Viking’s career which 
brought him to Scotland, and probably to Ireland. In the course 
of these wanderings he took to wife a Christian woman, by whom 
he had a daughter named Kathleen, and his son, William 
Longsword, was likewise born outside Gaul. It is most improb- 
able that later he married either ‘Popa’ or Gisela. He was 
certainly not on the continent of Europe as early as 876, but he 
was undoubtedly there before 918, and there are convincing 
reasons for believing that he arrived in Gaul between 905 and 
911. He was most probably present at the battle of Chartres on 

' Flodoard, Annales (ed. Lauer), p. 39. 2 Ibid. p. 41. 


ie I think, for example, that Prentout (op. cit. pp. 277, 278) is too dogmatic at this 
point. * Dudo (ed. Lair), p. 174. 
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20 July 911, and it can hardly be doubted that he took part in 
the negotiations between Charles the Simple and the Seine Vikings 
which certainly occurred in the autumn of that year. That he 
concluded these negotiations by means of a personal interview 
with Charles at Saint Clair-sur-Epte is very possible, but not 
proved. The territory which he was granted in 911 was but a 
small part of medieval Normandy, for it seems to have extended 
merely from the Bresle to the Dives, or perhaps to the Orne. 
Only in 924 had the western frontier of Normandy advanced to 
the Vire ; and only in 933 (after the death of Rollo) was it estab- 
lished at the Couesnon. By this gradual process was the dominion 
of the Vikings of the Seine made to conform to the ancient 
ecclesiastical province of Rouen whose fortunes became hence- 
forward closely intermingled with those of the dynasty which 
Rollo founded. But neither Rollo nor his companions promoted 
a resuscitation of the Norman Church; pagan practices and 
sympathies continued among them; and towards the end of 
Rollo’s reign fresh raids were conducted by them into France. 
In the warfare which followed Rollo organized the defence of Eu 
—the last recorded act of his life. He was dead by 933, but, 
though he may well have been alive in 928, it is very possible that 
he died before 927, and even, perhaps, as early as 925. 


D. C. Dovatas. 
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Knight-Service in Cheshire 


HE researches of Round! and Professor Stenton ? have left 
few, if any, of the major problems of the origin and develop- 
ment of knight-service in England unsolved. Their studies have 
not, however, included any detailed examination of the evidence 
for Cheshire or indeed for the north-western counties generally. 
As a county palatine with entirely separate administration during 
the whole formative period of the service and actually distinguished 
from ‘ England’ beyond its borders,* Cheshire might well have 
developed some peculiar features in its military system. But the 
general historian has, not unnaturally, shrunk from the labour of 
searching through the vast masses of genealogical and antiquarian 
matter of which the literature of local history so largely consists. 
On the other hand, the local historians have either written too 
early to make use of Round’s discoveries or, if later, seem to have 
been unaware of them. Ormerod (1819) and his subsequent 
editor Helsby (1882) contented themselves with brief specula- 
tions on the origin of knights’ fees.‘ Even the late Mr. Stewart- 
Brown, who did so much to bring Cheshire history into closer 
relation with national history, was not always quite abreast of 
the results of recent research outside the county. One of his 
greatest services to Cheshire history was his publication in 1925 
of its inquest of service of 1288 from the Plea Rolls of the pala- 
tinate with an introduction which was the first attempt to trace 
the development of knight-service there,® but its usefulness is 
marred by apparent ignorance of Round’s work. The distinction 
between the original fixture after the Conquest of the number of 
knights to be provided by each of the earl’s tenants-in-chief 
(servitium debitum), based in round numbers on the Anglo-Norman 
military unit of ten knights, and their own enfeoffment of knights 
to perform the whole or part of this service is entirely missed. 
An attempt is made also to fix a general knight’s fee of equal size 
1° The Introduction of Knight Service into England’, in Feudal England (1895), 
pp. 225-314. The Norman antecedents of the service have since been investigated 
by the late Professor Haskins in his Norman Institutions (Cambridge, Mass. 1895), 
»p. 1-17. 
” The First Century of English Feudalism, Oxford (1932). 
° Chartulary of Chester Abbey, ed. Tait, Chetham Soc., N.S. 79, p. 105. 


* Ormerod, Hist. of Cheshire, ed. Helsby, ii. 119. 
® Cheshire County Court Rolls, Cheth. Soc., N.S. 84, pp. xliii—lix. 
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from the Domesday hidage of the county, though Round had 
demonstrated that in ‘ England ’ the knights’ fees held by under- 
tenants contained very varying numbers of hides and were in 
fact only equal units in value, consisting normally there of twenty 
librates of land, an estate worth £20 a year. 


1. THe Seervitium Desitum oF CHESHIRE 


The development of knight-service in the Chester vice-regality 
followed, mutatis mutandis, the same course as in ‘ England’. 
There is not, indeed, in the scanty sources a definite early mention 
of the servitiwm debitum of any Cheshire baron as there is of that 
of the abbot of Evesham in 1072.2. The first extant list of these 
services is as late as 1253, by which time there had been consider- 
able reductions and the only round numbers, or obvious fractions 
of them, in that list which are clearly based upon a unit of ten 
are the 10 of Roger de Venables of Kinderton, the 5 of Hamon 
de Massey of Dunham (Massey), and the 24 of the fief of the 
earl’s steward, Roger de Monte alto (Mold), though the details of 
the divided barony of Wich Malbank (Nantwich), which amount 
in the total to 145 fees, seem to point to a servitiwm of 15.° 

There is, however, other evidence, both earlier and later, which 
suggests, more or less clearly, original servitia of the same type. 
In 1086 Robert FitzHugh, ancestor of the lords of Malpas, the 
best endowed of Earl Hugh I’s barons, had five knights enfeoffed 
at Depenbech (afterwards renamed Malpas), three at Bettisfield, 
and, two at ‘ Burwardestone’.4 It is tempting to infer that his 
servitium had, been fixed at ten knights, and that he had enfeoffed 
the whole number. In 1253 Malpas had only six knights’ fees, 
but the difference may perhaps be accounted for, in part at least, 
by loss of territory to the Welsh. If we may see a servitiwm 
fixed by the earl behind these enfeoffments, we have an important 
piece of evidence that the imposition of such duties had taken 
place between 1071 and 1086.° 

Clearer evidence comes from the barony of William FitzNigel, 
the earl’s constable, the caput of which was at Halton near 
Runcorn. Domesday only mentions six knights as enfeoffed by 


1 Round, Feudal England, pp. 294-5. 

2 Davis, Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum, i, no. 63. 

3 Cheshire in the Pipe Rolls, ed. R. Stewart-Brown, Lancs. and Chesh. Record Soc., 
vol. 92 (1938), p. 101. 

4 Domesday Book, i, fo. 264. Bettisfield is now and has long been in Flintshire, 
and the lost Burwardestone is probably to be looked for in the same quarter. See 
Flintshire Hist. Soc. Publ. xi. (1925), 13 n. 

5T. F. Tout, Collected Papers, ii. 50 f. 

° It has, indeed, been suggested that Robert’s knights, being unnamed, were of an 
inferior class, but this is to credit the Domesday clerks with a meticulous consistency 
which they do not deserve. 
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William by 1086, all at Halton,’ probably for the defence of its 
castle, though that is not yet mentioned. One of them, Odard, 
ancestor of the great Cheshire family of Dutton, held other estates 
of the constable. The only other knight described as such in 
Domesday held of Gilbert de Venables at Hartford near North- 
wich,” but Round has shown that the great record, being a geld- 
book not a feodary, not infrequently mentions tenants who are 
otherwise known to have been knights without indication of their 
rank. The number of knights’ fees owing service to the constables 
in the reign of Edward II when an invaluable feodary,* the only 
one of its kind in Cheshire unfortunately, was drawn up, was 
slightly over ten, which may very well represent the original 
servitium debitum of FitzNigel.® 

The clustering of knights, with one exception, in 1086 at 
baronial centres in the north and south of Cheshire perhaps 
explains their being specially mentioned in Domesday, and is 
itself explained by the importance of border castles in the defence 
of the county.* It has to be remembered, too, that while the 
number of knights required for that defence was seemingly fixed 
arbitrarily by the earl at the beginning,’ the barons were left a 
free choice of the method of providing them. They were not 
obliged to enfeoff them with land, and if the practice of ‘ England,’ 
was followed they may at first have been sometimes hired. The 
process of enfeoffment was almost certainly gradual. Moreover, 
knights enfeoffed at castles in the early days after the Conquest 


when they were constantly in danger, may have been settled 
later in fees at a greater distance. 


1 D.B. i. fo. 266. 2 Fo. 267. 3 Op. cit. p. 306. 4 Orm. i. 707. 

5 This would be confirmed if the Cheshire antiquaries were right in identifying the 
service of ten fees which the last Norman earl, John le Scot, reduced to that of half a 
fee in favour of his constable, John de Lacy, earl of Lincoln, with the service due from 
John’s Cheshire fief (Sir Peter Leycester, in Orm. i. 697-8; Shakerley (Vernon) MS. 
no. 3—penes Mr. Arthur Bryant, East Claydon, Bucks). These fees are, however, as 
Stewart-Brown pointed out, stated to have been ‘in Anglia’, and in Cheshire usage 
that would mean that they were held of the honour of Chester outside the palatinate. 
No such reduction is, however, known there, and at least as early as 1253 the Cheshire 
servitium was that of eight knights and continued at that figure. Wherever it was, 
this drastic reduction by John le Scot was probably ignored after the Crown annexed 
the earldom. 6 See post, pp. 443-455. 

7 Round, op. cit. pp. 246 ff. The earl, however, could revive or perhaps modify 
a servitium which had determined by escheat and apparently create new ones, though 
the evidence for this is late (post, p. 442). The two earliest known enfeoffments with 
knights’ fees by charter are of the former type. Between 1129 and 1140 Ranulf IT 
(1129-53) enfeoffed Alan Silvester, the forester of Wirral, with Storeton and Puddington 
in that district ‘ pro suo servicio, scilicet dimidio milite ’ (original in the John Rylands 
Library, Manchester, Handlist of Charters, ed. Tyson, ii. no. 1807). Storeton had been 
held by Nigel [de Burcy] in 1086 and he may have owed this service. It is curious 
that it is not entered on any list of such services until 1288 (post, p. 442). The same 
earl’s later grant (1140-53) of Nether Whitley to Alfred de Cumbray on the death 
seemingly of its mesne lord, William II, constable of Chester, raises more complicated 
questions, and will be dealt with later (p. 449 f). § Round, op. cit. p. 270. 
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As the palatinate had nothing corresponding to what Round 
has described as the inquest of knights of 1166 or the great 
inquest of service of 1212, it is not until 1253, as already mentioned, 
that we get a complete list of the servitia of its tenants-in-chief. 
By this date it had been annexed to the Crown, and its main 
accounts appeared on the Pipe Rolls. The list is a short document, 
for there were only twenty-seven such tenants, and it merely 
records the number of knights’ fees on which each of them was 
charged, at 40s. on the fee, to the aid for the knighting of the 
king-earl’s eldest son, Edward, which was granted in parliament 
at Easter, 1253.1 It was unknown in the Pipe Roll version to 
Cheshire writers until 1939 when it was published by Stewart- 
Brown.? This was unfortunate, for they all, including Stewart- 
Brown himself in 1925, accepted in its stead a versiop in the 
Red Book of the Exchequer * incorrectly dated 1252, and now 
seen to have been contaminated by information which first 
appeared in the inquest of service of 1288. 

The number of knights’ fees on which the aid was paid in 
Cheshire in 1253 was 70,',, but the jurors of the Inquest of 1288 
—a much more elaborate document, including light-armed and 
some non-military services—either had access to an older list of 
fees, or preserved tradition, for they noted earlier servitia in some 
cases. That of the Aldford fief, to take the most striking case, 
had once been 7 fees, but in 1253 and at the date of the inquest it 
was only 13.4 They thus raised the total of the former year to 
an earlier 7933, which has plausibly been taken to represent an 
original 80.5 This may seem a small number for the defence of 
the county from Welsh invasion on the south and possible trouble 
from the north. But it has to be remembered that the knights, 
even before the minute subdivision of fees, were only the heavy 
cavalry of a larger force which could be called up to meet these 
dangers. The late John Brownbill suggested an original total of 
100 knights as a possibility. It is true that the higher figures 
supplied by the inquest of 1288 for an uncertain date earlier than 
1253 are themselves not round, and some evidence for earlier 
rounder totals for others has been adduced above. There is a 
strong case for an original 10 instead of the later 8 on the constable’s 
fief, a possibility of 10, reduced later to 6, on that of the lords of 


1 Stubbs, C.H. ii. 67, § 175 (end). 

® Chesh. in the Pipe Rolls, vol. 92, p. 101. 3 Ed. Hall, i. 184-5. 

4 Chesh. in the Pipe Rolls, u.s.; Chesh. County Court Rolls, ed. Stewart-Brown, 
Cheth. Soc., N.S. 84, pp. xlvi, 110. Ranulf III (1181-1232) reduced the 7 to 2 when 
enfeoffing the Arderne family (Orm. ii. 755). The further reduction of 4 may have 
been due to a dower. 

5 The detailed figures have actually been added up by some to this round total, 
but only by taking ‘ quinque feoda praeter sextam partem ’ as 54 instead of 4! 

* Chesh. County Court Rolls, pp. 1-lii. 
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Malpas, while the Aldford 7 might conceivably represent an older 
10. The reduction of three fees service to two in the dower 
which Earl Hugh II gave with his daughter Amicia to Ralph de 
Mainwaring ! would bring the additional loss up to ten. But 
such a calculation can obviously claim no certainty, and in any 
case would not point to so high a total as 100 knights. Stewart- 
Brown was inclined to accept -80 as the correct figure, but did not 
regard it as the quota of knights required by Earl Hugh I from 
his tenants-in-chief who sooner or later enfeoffed all or most of 
the necessary number. Misled, perhaps, by the early charters of 
enfeoffment by the earls which have been mentioned above and 
the rarity of any contemporary records of baronial enfeoffments, 
he pictured the introduction of knight-service in the palatinate 
as a series of infeudations by the earls gradually introduced and 
‘superimposed upon or dovetailed into an existing system of 
border self-defence ’.2 This suggestion of the retention of pre- 
Conquest military arrangements is as unfortunate as that on to 
which it is tacked, reviving as it does the abandoned theory of a 
connexion of knights’ fees with the old English five-hide unit. 

When Stewart-Brown published his Chetham Society volume 
in 1925 he was, as has been seen, unaware of the existence of the 
list of knights’ fees of 1253 upon the Pipe Rolls and used the Red 
Book version with its anachronistic details, but he had a copy 
of a somewhat later list which appeared upon the Pipe Roll of 
1279-80 and this should have aroused doubts as to the accuracy 
of its supposed predecessor. Cheshire was charged to the general 
scutage levied after the conquest of Wales in 1277 at the usual 
rate of 40s. per knight’s fee.* Stewart-Brown included this 
second list with those of 1253 and 1288 in a table ‘* arranged in 
parallel columns. This naturally led to further confusion, for he 
not only failed to notice the difficulty presented by reductions of 
nearly ten fees in the second list which are restored in the third, 
but overlooked the remarkable fact that apparently every one of 
the tenants-in-chief of 1253 was still living a quarter of a century 
later. Comparison of the genuine list of 1253 with that of 1277 
shows that they are exactly the same, including the names of the 
tenants. In the interval there had been no change in the number 
or distribution of fees and, as the rate of the levy was the same, 
none in the amounts leviable. 

The Cheshire authorities had therefore contented themselves 

1 Orm. op. cit. iii, 226, n. i. 2 Chester County Court Rolls, pp. xlv, 1. 


3 Chester in the Pipe Rolls, pp. 127-8. Dated 5 Edw. I (Nov. 1276—Nov. 1277). 
The writs for the general levy in England were not issued until February 1279 )Madox, 
Exchequer, i. 645). 

4 Chester County Court Rolls, pp. xlvi—xlviii. 

5 At least eleven are known to have died in the interval. 
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with sending.in the earlier list without noting the changes of 
tenancy. This need not mean mere slackness on their part, 
relying on the king and his ministers not being interested in these 
changes. It is more probably attributable to their refusal to 
acknowledge that the county was liable to this scutage, the king 
having admitted that it had done its due service in 1277.1 This 
being so, they may reasonably have spared themselves the trouble 
of correcting the old list. They little knew what a trap they were 
setting for the Cheshire genealogists of the future. It is regret- 
table that a curious combination of circumstances prevented 
Stewart-Brown from discovering what had happened. 

Four servitia, ranging from one fee downwards to ;';th, are 
recorded in 1288 which had not appeared in the list of 1253. 
The full fee at Rushton with an appendage in Wales,” was granted 
in or before 1263 by Edward, earl of Chester, to John de Grey, 
a former justiciar of the palatinate, and the grant of 5, fee in 
Little Saughall to Guy de Provence may also have been later than 
1253.5 A similar explanation will not, however, account for the 
absence from earlier lists than that of 1288 of the quarter fee then 
held by Hugh de Dutton at Ness, in Wirral,* and the half-fee in 
Storeton with which, as we have seen,® Earl Ranulf II had en- 
feoffed Alan Silvester, and which was held in 1288 by the heirs of 
his last male descendant, Sir Philip de Bamville. The family 
were hereditary foresters of Wirral and the. inquest informs us 
that, like the other foresters of the county, they were excused 
forest duty when on the king’s service in war.* The foresters of 
Wirral may perhaps have been excused, from taxation as well and 
so would not appear upon the Pipe Roll lists. It is curious that 
one of the two earliest Cheshire knights’ fees, the creation of which 
is recorded in charters, should have disappeared from view over 
so long a period. 

As regards number of knights’ fees the nearest parallel to the 
honour of Chester with 80 or more in its compact core, the pala- 
tinate, and some 140 in its exterior manors dispersed widely over 
England ’ is that great honour of Richmond with which Earl 
Ranulf III of Chester was so intimately connected, first as 
husband of its lady, Constance, duchess of Brittany, and later as 
the king’s tenant of its compact core of Richmondshire in York- 
shire. Comparison has been recently made possible by Mr. C. T. 
Clay’s invaluable introduction to and commentary on its York- 


1 See below, p. 445. 2 Chesh. County Court Rolls, p. 114. 
3 Orm. ii. 541, 567. 


“The Duttons were established at Ness before 1240 (Chart. of Chester Abbey, 
. 257). 


5 Ante, p. 439, n. 7. ® Chesh. County Court Rolls, pp. 112, 116. 
7 Farrer, Honors and Knights’ Fees, ii. 5. 
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shire charters.1 Richmondshire, though not a palatinate, had 
60 to 70 knights enfeoffed, and elsewhere its lords had about 120, 
chiefly in the eastern counties. A further point of resemblance 
is that in both honours the exterior knights performed castle- 
guard at the caput of the honour,’ with this difference that while 
the knights of Richmondshire took regular two months’ turns 
with the rest at Richmond Castle, until the duty was commuted 
for a money payment, those of Cheshire, from 1215 at least, 
were only called upon for castle-guard at Chester in the event of 
imminent invasion or siege of the castle.® 

The absence of any early lists of baronial servitia or of the 
knights that had been enfeoffed in Cheshire is in some degree 
compensated by the precise definition of the former in three 
clauses (3, 14, 15) of the Carta communis Cestrisirie, the Magna 
Carta of the palatinate, granted to his barons by Earl Ranulf IIT 
in 1215 or 1216.4 Clause 3 prescribes that ‘ each of the barons, 
when need arises in war shall do fully the service of as many 
knights’ fees as he holds; and their knights and free tenants 
(libere tenentes) shall have coats of mail (loricas) or ® hauberks 
(haubergella) and. defend their fees by their bodies, even if they 
are not knights ; and if any such be unable so to defend his land 
he may find a sufficient substitute ’.6 Clause 14 relieves them, 
on account of their arduous service in Cheshire, from all service 
outside the county ’ except with their goodwill and at his expense.® 
Clause 15 states that when no danger threatens they shall be 
exempt from ward (castle-guard) at Chester, that being the duty 
of his knights from England (de Anglia),® but if Cheshire is invaded 
or Chester castle besieged they shall bring their whole force to 
repel the attack.!° 

How far Ranulf’s charter modified existing usage or corrected 
abuses there is hardly evidence to decide. A charter of John, 
constable of Chester (d. 1190), implies that a knightly tenant 
might be required to do ward at Chester, but only at his lord’s 
cost. No restriction to war-time is mentioned, and it may or 
may not be significant that at a date apparently later than 
Ranulf’s charter an enfeoffment by one of the Masseys bound a 
knight to eight days’ service at Chester Castle in war-time at his 
own cost (propriis sumptibus).2 More common was service at 


1 Karly Yorkshire Charters, ed. Farrer and Clay, v, pt. 2 (Yorks. Arch. Soc., 1936). 

2 Ibid. pp. 6-8, 15. 

3 Chart. of Chester Abbey, ed. Tait, Cheth. Soc., N.S. 79, p. 105. 4 Ibid. 

5 Two inferior manuscripts have ac instead of aut. 

° Chart. of Chester Abbey, ed. Tait, Cheth. Soc., N.S. 79, p. 103. 

7 Extra Lymam, the eastern hill boundary. 

8 Chart. of Chester Abbey, ed. Tait, Cheth. Soc., N.S. 79, p. 105. 

* For a Staffordshire service at Chester see Book of Fees, p. 962, and Farrer, 
Honors or Knights’ Fees, ii. 255. 


10 Chester Chartulary, p. 105. 11 Orm. i. 711. 12 Thid. i. 556. 
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the barons’ own castles, these being essential links in the county’s 
system of defence against the Welsh and more open to sudden 
assault... That system was originally almost purely defensive. 
When the offensive was seriously assumed, larger forces had to be 
drawn from ‘ England ’. 

The jurors of the inquest of 1288, while careful to register that 
the military services due to the king-earl by his barons were 
those defined in Earl Ranulf’s charter, described them with more 
particularity. The service of Hamon de Massey, who heads the 
list, is described at length : 

Lord Hamon de Massi holds five knights’ fees in chief of the lord 
king by finding for each fee an armed horse (eqgum coopertum) or 
two unarmed (discoopertos) within the bounds of Cheshire in time of 
war with all his footmen (peditibus) holding forinsec land within the 
aforesaid fees doing their service according to the tenor (proportum) 
of the great common charter of Cheshire. And if any army shall 
come from elsewhere into Cheshire or the castle shall-be besieged then 
he shall come at the lord king’s summons with all his force (posse) to 
drive it away according to the tenor of the said common charter.” 

In the case of all but one* of the tenants-in-chief holding 
knights’ fees who follow, this is abbreviated to ‘ by the aforesaid 
service ’. The exception noted is, curiously enough, the second 
in the list: ‘Lord Hugh de Dutton holds the fourth part of a 
knight’s fee in Ness by finding two footmen in manner aforesaid 
(modo supradicto).’ Stewart-Brown, who seems to have con- 
sidered this as a mere verbal variation of the usual formula, was 
inclined to regard the two footmen as evidence that the service of 
fractions of fees was based on an equation of one footman to 
4 fee. But the other fractionary fees-in the list are not so charged, 
provision of footmen being only otherwise noted in the case of 
the four demesne boroughs in the county (excluding Chester), and 
he admits that such an equation could not be applied to fractions 
like one-fifth fee. The variation in the reference to the general 
definition of knight-service may indicate that only its require- 
ment of foot-service was referred to. Later in the list the 
jurors were confronted by tenancies which were not knights’ fees 
or fractions thereof, or even, in some cases, held in chief. The 

1 See post, p. 455. 

2 Chesh. County Court Rolls, p. 109. I have used Stewart-Brown’s translation 
(ibid. pp. 112-13). 

* Excluding Nicholas de Audley’s share of the Nantwich barony which has no 
reference, perhaps because its service of four knights had been reduced to that of a 
tenth of a knight. 4 Op. cit. p. lii. 

5 Richard de Stockport held Bredbury of Hamon de Massey and Poynton of the 
Poutrell family. John de Mottram held Mottram [St. Andrew] and William Pigot, 
the adjoining Butley of Hugh Despenser (Chesh. County Court Rolls, pp. 112, 116). 
Nothing seems to be known of the origin of this direct obligation of service to the ear! 
from sub-tenants, but perhaps the explanation lies in that comparatively late im- 
portance of the Stockport fief which led Spelman and others to rank its holders with 


the seven great barons of the first Norman earl (Orm. i. 52-3) and in the personal 
importance of Despenser. 
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service of these sub-tenants was limited to the provision of one 
unarmed horse, but in these cases the ut predictum est formula 
was considered appropriate, probably as referring to the cavalry 
section of the general definition. 

Although the definition quotes Earl Ranulf’s charter as its 
authority, it reflects notable changes in the art of war which are 
not found in the Cheshire of 1215. The charter knows only two 
classes of feudal troops, heavily armed knights and more lightly- 
armed freeholders (libere tenentes).1 The former would ride pro- 
tected horses, the latter would also probably be mounted, but on 
unprotected or only slightly protected horses. The feudal array 
of 1288 on the contrary comprised three categories: (1) knights 
with protected horses ; (2) mounted men with unprotected horses,® 
and (3) footmen. The growth of chivalry and the creation of 
knights by dubbing had greatly limited their number, and the 
second class included lighter armed men of knightly families, who 
would have ranked with knights in 1215, as well as men of inferior 
birth or property. Barons who had difficulty in finding enough 
knights to acquit their service were now allowed to substitute 
two of class 2 for one knight. The freeholders of 1215, under a 
different name, are now definitely described as footmen (pedites), 
a class of growing military importance. 

The most common general name for the two classes below that 
of knights was serjeants or sergeants (servientes), distinguished as 
servientes equites and servientes pedites. It is noteworthy as a local 
peculiarity that the mounted serjeants in the Cheshire defensive 
force were only expected to provide themselves with ‘ uncovered, ’ 
horses, while the paid men of that class in Edward I’s armies were 
required to bring them ‘covered’ or their pay dropped by half 
or more.t | 

When the justiciar, Guncelin de Badlesmere, sent in, as 
requested, a list of the Cheshire tenants-in-chief who owed knight- 
service from whom scutage in lieu of service in the Welsh campaign 
of 1277 was demanded, he complained that he ought not to have 
been asked to make it, the king’s writ having admitted that the 
men of Cheshire had done their servitium debitum in the army in 
Wales, and more than that at the king’s request, and that the 
barons of the exchequer were to acquit them of this scutage for 
their knights’ fees within the county.® The details given by 
Morris of the Cheshire forces employed seem to show that 

1 Chart. of Chester Abbey, p. 103. Owing to compressed statement there is a slight 
ambiguity in the clause, but the distinction intended seems to be as above. 

2 Distinction by mounts not by armour first appears in the inquest of 1288. 

3 The horses only are mentioned but riders may be presumed. 

4 J. E. Morris, The Welsh Wars of Edward I (1901), p. 53. 


5 Chesh. in the Pipe Rolls, p. 128. Morris (op. cit. p. 41) entirely misunderstands 
this protest. 
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the service was not rendered by calling up the traditional con- 
tingents but by special requisitions. The Cheshire men were 
largely infantry. 

Earl Ranulf’s concessions to his barons in his great charter 
included a provision that on the death of a military tenant his 
heir, if of age, should at once have his inheritance by a reasonable 
relief, viz. [by payment of] 100s. per knight’s fee.1. A baron’s 
relief would therefore be a multiple of £5 for the fees he held 
of the earl. This marks a difference from the usage fixed for 
‘England’ not many months before. The second clause of 
Magna Carta fixed the relief of an earl or simple baron at £100 
and, that of a knight at £5 for a whole fee and pro rata for fractions. 
Wide as the powers of an earl of Chester were, he was still a 
tenant-in-chief of the king. At his death, leaving an heir under 
age, the palatinate came into the hands of the king and the reliefs 
due from its barons during the royal wardship were regulated by 
the ancient rule in such cases that they should not be greater 
than they were accustomed to pay. It was only to baronies that 
had always been held of the Crown that the clause of Magna Carta 
applied. The same rule obtained when a barony or honour 
escheated or otherwise, fell to the Crown. And so in 1240, three 
years after the death of the last Norman earl of Chester (1237) 
and the annexation of the earldom to the Crown, Hugh de 
Venables, baron of Kinderton, on succeeding his father William, 
who held ten knights’ fees of the king as earl, paid a relief of £50 
in full accordance with the Cheshire charter of 1215-16.2 But such 
customary rules were not always observed. Only two years later, 
when Henry III was in straits to raise money for his campaign in 
Poitou, the Cheshire rule was flagrantly violated. By a curious 
coincidence the two lords who held between them the barony of 
Malpas, William Patrick and David de Malpas, died about the 
same time. As the Malpas moieties were both rated as three 
knights’ fees, their successors should each have paid £15. But 
under direct pressure from the king Robert Patrick paid £40, 
while the justiciar, less successful, extracted £25 from a younger 
David.® 

The few later reliefs, however, which are entered upon the 
printed Pipe Rolls comply, with one apparent exception, with 
the rule. 

A negative peculiarity of the military system of the palatinate 
was that none of its ecclesiastical persons or bodies were, originally 
at all events, bound to provide knights. In ‘ England’ the pre- 
Conquest monasteries and episcopal sees (except Rochester) were 


1 Chart. of Chester Abbey, p. 105, c. 10. 


2 Chesh. in the Pipe Rolls, p. 57. 8 Ibid. p. 70. 
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charged with servitia to the Crown proportioned to their landed 
wealth. Cheshire, however, had no old English religious houses 
and, as in ‘ England’, the Norman foundations were made in 
frankalmoign, free from military obligations. This policy did not 
indeed, affect the old see of Lichfield which had manors in Cheshire 
and, was for a short time removed to Chester. Its Cheshire lands 
would not, however, have in any case contributed to the servitia 
of the palatinate for, by single exception, they were held in chief 
of the king, not of the earl. The reason why they did not supply 
knights to the king in 1166 is explained by Bishop Richard Pecche 
in his carta of that year... He had never heard, he said, of any 
definite service due from the two small estates which Hamon de 
Massey and, William, son of Dunning,? held of the see in Cheshire. 
The inquisitions post-mortem of the Bruen family from the 
fourteenth century show them holding Bruen Stapleford, a 
manor in the parish of Tarvin which was an episcopal township, 
and lands and rights in other estates of the see in Cheshire by 
military service,? but no evidence has been found to connect 
these tenures with the small holdings of 1166, still less with the 
sub-manor of Tarvin held in 1086 by a William.* 

There is evidence, some of it perplexing, that in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries the Cheshire monasteries were not 
altogether exempt from military service. Shortly before 1300 
Chester Abbey was enfeoffed by Sir Richard Massey of Tatton 
with lands which included a sixth of a knight’s fee,’ and the 
jury which drew up the inquest of service in 1288 reported that 
the abbey had furnished footmen with a mounted commander 
for the Welsh war, though they added that they were doubtful 
whether this was ‘ de jure et consuetudine ’,* A few years later in 
the Halton feodary of the constable the prior of Norton appears as 
holding Norton itself as one-eighth of a knight’s fee and Middelton 
in Aston-by-Sutton as a fourth of a fee.?’ This is impossible to 
reconcile with the charter of the second constable (before 1149) 
which granted Norton in alms to the canons who were removing 
from Runcorn. Unfortunately there is no further evidence on 
its tenure until the I.P.M. of Richard Brook, son of the purchaser 
at the Dissolution, in which it is said to be held of the Crown by 
a 30th part of a knight’s fee and a rent of £7 18s.® If the priory 


1 Red Book of the Exchequer, i. 264. 

2 Probably to be identified with a William, son of Dunning, who witnessed a grant 
of Alan de Vilers of Warrington, c. 1140 (V.C.H. Lancs. iii. 201). 

3 Orm. ii. 318 ff. 

* D.B. i. 263. He may have been William Malbank of Nantwich. 

5 Chart. of Chester Abbey, no. 556. . 

® Chesh. County Court Rolls, p. 112, no. 53. 7 Orm. i. 707. 

8 Ibid. i. 691; Chetham Soc., N.S. 100, ‘The Foundation Charter of Runcorn 
Priory’, p. 15. ® Orm. i. 681. 
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had not held the manor of Norton in demesne, as it did, it is 
conceivable that an earlier military tenant of the constable might 
have continued to owe the service, though now through a mesne 
lord. An instance of the kind is afforded by Vale Royal Abbey. 
Though founded by Edward I with endowments, which included 
the large manor of Weaverham, ‘in pure and perpetual alms ’, 
the abbey remained chargeable with the knight-service due from 
Swettenham, a sub-manor of Weaverham, and some smaller de- 
pendencies. This case will be discussed more fully in section IT. 


Il. THe ENFEOFFMENT OF KNIGHTS IN CHESHIRE 


While the servitia debita or numbers of knights required from 
tenants-in-chief were in the main fixed in ‘ England’ by the 
arbitrary will of the Conqueror himself, and probably in the 
Chester palatinate by that of Earl Hugh I, the method of raising 
them was in either case left entirely to the tenants themselves. 
One method sometimes adopted was, as we have seen, to hire 
knights to perform the service.? ‘ The standing entertainment of 
a roistering troop of knights ’ was, however, apt to prove intoler- 
able,* and from the first some lords preferred the sounder course 
of enfeoffing knights with land, thus binding them to civil as well 
as military duties. The practice spread rapidly, and by 1166 the 
number of knights provided, when needed, from the demesnes of the 
barons in ‘ England’ was an inconsiderable fraction of the whole. 

It has been seen above that by 1086 three Cheshire barons at 
least had enfeoffed knights, one apparently to the full extent of 
his liability. Of the six enfeoffed by William FitzNigel, the 
earl’s constable at Halton, the caput of his fief, five may have 
served primarily as castle-guard, but the sixth, Odard, ancestor 
of the great Cheshire family of Dutton of Dutton, was also by 
1086 the constable’s tenant at Aston-by-Sutton near Frodsham 
and in part of Weston-on-Mersey. He and his son Hugh seem to 
have acquired further land from the constable in that corner of 
the county after 1086, and Hugh and his brother Gilbert were 
benefactors of FitzNigel’s new foundation, Runcorn Priory 
(c. 1115), both witnessing his charter.5 At some time between 
this and 1130 a ceremony took place at Keckwich near Halton, 
where Hugh was then residing, of which a record has fortunately 
survived which throws an interesting light on early Cheshire 
feudalism. FitzNigel and his son and heir, William, hearing 
that Hugh was sick (in infirmitate) visited him with a troop of 


1 Page 454. For Edward’s charter see Orm. ii. 168. 2 Ante, p. 439. 

® Round, Feudal England, p. 301. 4 Dutton itself was held of the earl. 

5 Chetham Soc. Publ., N.S. 100, ‘The Foundation Charter of Runcorn Priory ’, 
pp. 21, 22. 
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witnesses and FitzNigel restored (reddidimus) to his son and 
namesake all the land that his father had ever held of the constable 
to hold undisputed of him and his son. The sick man surrendered 
to his lord his coat of mail (loricam) and war horse (dextrarium) 
and his son gave a palfrey and a falcon (niswm) to the constable’s 
son.! This was clearly an early form of the lord’s confirmation 
of a knight’s fee to the heir of a previous holder on payment of a 
relief in money. The fee in question is recognizable in the four- 
teenth-century Halton feodary in a group of manors held by a 
later Hugh de Dutton : Weston, Kekwich, Nether Walton, a third 
of Over Runcorn and six bovates in Newton-by-Chester.2 At 
this later date it was reckoned as only half a knight’s fee, but the 
scribe of the feodary notes: ‘alii legunt 1’. 

The procedure at Kekwich presents some features of excep* 
tional interest. In the first place, it precedes the death of the 
holder, who, indeed, is represented as fully conscious and resigning 
his position as knight. It would be interesting to know whether 
such a ceremony was gone through even later in certain circum- 
stances, for example, when a knight wished to enter a monastery. 
The second point of interest is the nature of the relief—which is 
not so named in the document. Money reliefs were not unknown 
in the reigns of the Anglo-Norman kings nor probably in Nor- 
mandy itself before the Conquest.* A relief consisting of sur- 
render of horse and arms, reminiscent of earlier provision of these 
by the lord, might seem to be no more than the English heriot 
as defined by a law of Cnut, and the law of relief was in fact 
traced by the Anglo-Norman legists to that source,‘ but it is 
found in Normandy in the fourth decade of the twelfth century 
as an alternative to money payments.® 

As the earliest baronial enfeoffments of knights may not 
always have been made by charter, and in any case the charters 
of the earls would have a greater chance of preservation, it is not 
surprising that the oldest creations of knights’ fees on record are 
the two made by charters of Earl Ranulf II which have already 
been mentioned. The first was clearly consequent on the escheat 
of a tenancy-in-chief, and is really a revival of it, not the creation 
of a sub-tenancy. The second may also have been granted on 
the plea of an escheat, which, however, was not long maintained. 
The charter has special features of interest, and deserves partial 
quotation : 

After granting [Nether] Whitley in Haltonshire? to Alfred de 
Cumbray (Combre) the earl continues : 


1 Orm. i. 690 n. 2 Ibid. p 708. 
3 Haskins, Norman Institutions (1918), p. 19. 
4 Pollock and Maitland, Hist. of English Law, i. 311 ff. 
5 Red Book of the Exchequer, ii. 647. 6 Page 439, n. 7. 
7 Later part of Bucklow hundred. 
VOL. LVII.—NO. CCXXVIII. 
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et eam illi admensuravi ad servitium dimidii militis donec viderim 
aut audierim quod possit pati. Ea propter volo et firmiter precipio 
quod ipse Aluredus et heredes sui predictam terram teneant de me 
et heredibus meis, bene et honorifice per admensuratum servicium, 
in villa et extra, in foro et mercato, in bosco et plano—in Sok et Sak, 
et toll et teme et infangtheife, et cum omnibus aliis consuetudinibus 
et libertatibus. Testibus Radulfo abbote Cestrie, Warino de Vernon, 
et Ricardo Pincerna, et Thurstano Bannaster, et Willielmo Bar, et 
Willielmo capellano. Apud Braham.! 


The date of this very unusual, if not unique, charter is later 
than 22 January 1141 when Ralph became abbot of St. Werburgh’s 
Abbey, Chester. An initial peculiarity is enfeoffment by the earl 
in a manor which was part of the constable’s fief in 1086, and 
continued to be held of the honour of Halton by Alfred de Cumbray 
(d. 1187), and his descendants in the female line, the Touchets. 
It must be supposed that on the death of William, son of William 
FitzNigel, before 1149 without issue, Earl Ranulf treated the 
constableship as an escheat, and before regranting it to Eustace 
FitzJohn, husband of Agnes, elder sister and co-heiress of William 
II,? alienated Whitley to one of his followers. This and his 
earlier treatment of Massey rights in Puddington * would be quite 
in keeping with the character of almost the most self-seeking 
and unscrupulous figure of the Anarchy of Stephen’s reign. If 
so, the wrong was substantially redressed, either on his appoint- 
ment of FitzJohn or by his son, Hugh IT (1153-81). Cumbray, 
indeed, remained in possession, but held of the new constable, 
not of the earl. The most interesting feature of the charter, 
however, is the provisional fixing of the service due from the 
manor as that of half a knight. This would have been con- 
venient, since Over Whitley, the other moiety of the vill, which 
was also held of the constable, was later * and perhaps already 
reckoned as half a fee and the whole vill would have formed a 
full knight’s fee. Some doubt had, however, arisen whether 
Nether Whitley (which was smaller than the upper portion) could 
bear the burden proposed and it is certain that its assessment 
was reduced to one-third of a fee.5 The method of correction is 
not stated, but there is evidence from other manors that it would 
consist in ascertaining the extent and value of the arable land. 
This evidence reveals the use of a different agricultural unit from 
the hide of the greater part of England. Cheshire, it is true, 


1 Orm. i. 659. Braham may be a misreading of Graham, an old form of Greetham, 
an important manor of the earl of Chester in North Lincolnshire. Leycester strangely 
attributed the charter to Ranulf III and neither Ormerod nor Helsby detected his 
error. 2 Tbid. i. 52. 

* By his grant of it with Storeton to Alan Silvester (ibid. i. 521, ante, p.439,n. 7). It 
was held by the Masseys from the Conquest (D.B. i. 2666). The charter failed to dis- 
lodge them. 4 Orm. i. 707. 5 Ibid. 
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was, with a few exceptions, a hidated county, but its land unit 
was the northern oxgang or bovate, the eighth of the ploughland 
or carucate. In an undated charter of the second half of the 
twelfth century, a holding in Great Budworth near Whitley 
was reckoned as eight bovates where thirty made a _ knight’s 
fee. At Calveley in mid-Cheshire twenty-nine bovates went 
to the fee.2 The existence of much poorer land at Millington 
near Knutsford, on the constable’s fief, is disclosed by a sub- 
enfeoffment, between 1163 and 1190, of two bovates ‘at the 
same forinsec service as other two bovates where eight bovates 
make an eighth of a knight’s fee in the said vill’.* Here no 
less than sixty-four bovates went to the fee. In Lancashire, 
much less fertile than Cheshire, the unit was the carucate, and 
fees running up to twenty-one (168 bovates) are recorded. 
Essentially this method of fixing the extent of knights’ fees 
came to the same thing as the normal ® southern reckoning of 
the fee as twenty librates of land, an estate of £20 a year, but 
the wide variations in northern land values made such an equation 
unsuitable. ® 

It has been noted above ” that the Dutton group of manors on 
the constable’s fief headed by Weston-on-Mersey seems like Nether 
Whitley to have obtained a reduction of service. But this was 
probably much later when far larger reductions were conceded 
by earl or king to favoured feudatories. There is a considerable 
likeness between this Weston group and another on the same 
fief with its centre at Great Budworth which was held as a 
knight’s fee of the constable by the Fittons of Bollin (Wilmslow) 
as mesne lords. It consisted of vills or parts of such in the same 
neighbourhood, though not all contiguous, and like the Weston 
fee with an outlying constituent in the suburbs of Chester.® 
There seems to have been an intention on the part of the constables 
to give two of their most important tenants a footing near the 
capital of the palatinate. 

Although Earl Ranulf’s two enfeoffments with knight’s fees 
are the earliest which can be pretty closely dated, two baronial 


1 Orm. i. 605. 2 Ibid. ii. 282. 

3 Ibid. i. 447. Hugh de Millington the grantor held half the vill as one-eighth of 
a knight’s fee (Halton Feodary, Orm. i. 707). 

4 Lancs. Ings. and Extents, Lancs. and Chesh. Rec. Soc., vols. 48, 54. In Lincoln- 
shire both carucate and bovate were used as units (Book of Fees, ii. 1019, 1023, 1038). 

5 It was not universal (cf. Stenton, English Feudalism, pp. 166 ff.). Horton near 
Wem in Shropshire, e.g., was granted under Henry I for the service of one knight with 
a note: ‘si plus valeat quam X libras in bene (sic) et pace teneat, si minus de mea 
propria hereditate ei perficiam ’ (15 Rep. H.M.C. pt. 10, p. 66). 

* For a Scottish grant of a vill as half a knight’s fee between 1136 and 1153 which 
Tecites its bounds and promises to pay 10 marks a year until a full knight’s fee is com- 
pleted, see A. C. Lawrie, Early Scottish Charters (1905), pp. 149, 405. 

7 Page 449. 8 Orm. i. 707. 
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charters have survived which are not much later in date, one of 
which almost certainly, and the other probably, confirms an 
older enfeoffment, which may possibly have preceded those of 
Ranulf. The grantor of both was Hamon de Massey, the third 
baron of Dunham Massey (d. 1185), and both have some details 
that sound ancient. In one Hamon confirms (reddidisse) to 
Robert son of Waltheof all the land which Waltheof had held of 
him in Etchells! as his inheritance, to hold in the service of half 
a knight.? He further confirms (reddo) to Robert Bredbury and 
Brinnington as his inheritance, doing service, inter alia, by pro- 
viding a packhorse and man to carry his lord’s arms and clothing 
(indumenta) when the earl goes in person to Wales, the grantor 
finding provisions for them during the campaign until returned to 
Robert or his heirs. The text of Hamon’s other charter is at the 
critical point corrupt, but there can be little doubt that it confirms 
to Matthew de Bramhall that vill with Duckenfield and two- 
thirds of Baguley which his father had held of Hamon by knight- 
service (in feodo lorice) to him and his heirs . . . doing the free 
service of one coat of mail (lorica). All agricultural and other 
labour services, of which interesting details are given, which the 
grantor had been demanding from Matthew are renounced.’ 
Agricultural services from manorial tenants to the barons were 
not entirely abolished even in the thirteenth century and at 
Bradwall near Sandbach were combined with knight-service as 
late as 1233.4 

A few baronial grants of land reserving knight-service of the 
second half of the twelfth century and the first half of the thir- 
teenth have survived,®> but lack of information on the earlier 
history of the manors leaves a doubt whether they had not been 
held previously by knights and had escheated to the lord or been 
otherwise recovered. Owing to non-performance of service, for 
instance, the fee might revert to him. William, son of Sampson, 
in the time of Ralph de Mainwaring, justiciar of Chester until 
1202, being in arrears of the service he owed to his mesne lord, 

1 Near Stockport. 


2 Orm. iii. 789. Robert was to render the three feudal aids to his lord. 

3 Orm. iii. 823. 4 Ibid. iii. 110; of. p. 254 (Bostock). 

s Grantor Date Land —_— 

Service 

. John (I), constable _—c. 1170-90 Clifton 4 Orm. i. 711. 

2. Wm. de Venables 1190-1211 Wincham, &c. 3 ibid. i. 627, 
632. 


Source 


. Roger de Lacy, 
constable 1190-1211 Little Peover ; ibid. i. 667 
. Will. de Boydell c. 1190-1216 Winnington (4) Chester Chart. 
pp. 315-16. 
. Rich. de Aldford bef. 1210 Gawsworth ; Orm. iii. 547. 
. Rich. de Vernon early 13th cent. Calveley ibid, ii. 281-2. 
. Roger de Monte alto 1232-60 (?) Coddington ibid. ii. 728. 
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Hugh de Boydell, for Grappenhall and Lachford, resigned them 
to Hugh, saving the forinsec [service] for Grappenhall of half of 
three knights’ fees. In return Hugh paid him seven marks.’ 
In this case the matter seems to have been settled amicably. 
The Boydells retained the two manors in demesne, and pre- 
sumably adopted some other method of providing the service due 
to the earl. 

The second of the grants listed on p. 452 (n. 5) was made by 
the donor to his sister Maud in frankmarriage (liberum maritagium)? 
reserving the service of half a knight of forinsec service. Outside 
Cheshire land granted in frankmarriage, as distinguished from 
simple marriage, was free from all service, including the forinsec, 
until it had been thrice inherited by the heirs of the donee.® 
There is some reason to doubt, however, whether this distinction 
had yet penetrated to the palatinate. In or shortly before 1187 
Roger, son of Alfred [de Cumbray *], a sub-tenant of the constable 
John de Lacy (d. 1190) at Warburton, granted his moiety of the 
vill to Adam de Dutton in libero maritagio with his daughter 
Agnes, reserving the service of one-tenth of knight’s fee which he 
owed to his capital lords, i.e. the constable and the earl.5 Lacy 
confirmed the grant by charter, and in 1187 by a second charter 
allowed Dutton to give the estate to the Hospitallers in frank- 
almoign * and become their rent-paying tenant.’ The forinsec 
service was thus extinguished. How the earl’s consent was 
obtained does not appear. 

The monstrosity of the Wincham half-knight raises an obvious 
problem. How could military service be arranged on a system 
which involved fractions of a man? At first the demand for 
knights could be met by hiring them or by enfeoffments of land, 
each sufficient to support a single knight. But hired knights 
proved a nuisance, and there were natural limits to such large 
enfeoffments. In ‘ England’ the early introduction of scutage in 
partial substitution for service considerably simplified the problem 
since there was little or no difficulty in apportioning monetary 
fractions. There is no evidence, however, that scutage was 
accepted in Cheshire before its annexation to the Crown in the 
thirteenth century, and it would seem unsuitable to a small 
feudal force normally called upon only for the defence of the 

‘ Orm. i. 595, 602. The service for Lachford is not stated in Leycester’s very brief 
summary of the second charter. 

? Leycester in his summary says ‘in marriage’ (p. 627), but elsewhere (p. 632) 
describes it as ‘ free-marriage ’. 

* Pollock and Maitland, Hist. of English Law, ii. 15-16. 

‘See above, p. 450. 5 Orm. i. 568, n. d. 

° Ibid. p. 567. 7 Ibid. p. 568, n. f. 
® The Cheshire barons were not charged to the scutage of 1186-7, although the 


earldom was then in the king’s hands during the minority of Ranulf Blundeville 
(Chesh. in the Pipe Rolls, p. 19). 
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county against Welsh attacks. Here, therefore, there would be 
more need than in ‘ England’ to arrange co-operation of frac- 
tional fees. The simplest, and probably at first the most usual 
form of co-operation was that of half-fees, the holders of which 
could take turns in performing the full service of a knight. But 
alienations and family ramifications were constantly producing 
less manageable fractions until in the long run they became un- 
suitable even for money calculations, as when two selions in an 
open field were reckoned as one-hundredth of a knight’s fee.! 
By that time, however, knight-service was itself obsolete. Long 
before that stage was reached other devices than co-operation 
had been adopted, the nature of which we learn from the inquest 
of 1288 and the Ledger Book of Vale Royal Abbey. The per- 
mission by 1288 to substitute two light-armed mounted servientes 
(serjeants, sergeants) for one knight * presumably allowed of one 
serjeant performing the service of half a knight’s fee. There are 
also two cases in which the service of a quarter of a fee was done 
by two footmen. The clue to the origin of this latter arrangement 
seems to be given by one of these. The manor of Swettenham 
was held of the larger manor of Weaverham which the earls held 
in demesne until Edward I granted it to his new abbey at Vale 
Royal. The lord of the sub-manor appears in the 1253 list of 
knights’ fees as owing the service of one-quarter of a knight’s 
fee, and his descendants continued to render that service to the 
abbey. In 1366 it was defined as finding two footmen (pedites) 
for forty days * in Wales, in time of war, at the manor of Weaver- 
ham, and ward and relief, suit at the court of Weaverham and 
the scutage belonging to a quarter of a knight’s fee. Weaverham 
itself provided eight or fewer footmen in the Welsh wars,* and the 
Grosvenors’ sub-manor of Lostock (or Allostock) and six bovates 
in Dutton held of the abbey by the Duttons, which were some- 
times considered as knightly tenancies, each provided half as 
many as Weaverham.* Remembering that the four demesne 
boroughs of the earls each provided a fixed number of footmen,’ 
it is tempting to conjecture that the services of Weaverham and 

1Orm. ii. 821. The date is 1481-2. In the early years of the fourteenth century 
the constable’s Halton fief of some ten knights’ fees, containing fifty-one manors, 
included only two full fees and one of these comprised seven manors. The other 
manors singly or in a few cases in pairs were assessed at from one-twentieth to half a 
fee (Orm. i. 707-8). 2 Ante, p. 445. 


3 Ormerod or his transcriber misread this as ‘40 footsoldiers ’ (op. cit. ii. 162 ; iii. 
72) 


4 Ledger Book of V.R., Rec. Soc. of Lancs. and Chesh., vol. 68, p. 116. 

5 Ibid. pp. 58, 116. 

6 Ibid. Lostock was said to owe the service of one knight and 17s. rent in 1328, 
but in an inquest of 1396-7 is described as held in socage (Orm. iii. 147). Knight- 
service was claimed again in 1408 (Ledger Book, p. 148). The abbey’s claim of 
half a fee’s service from Dutton does not appear until the fifteenth century (ibid. 
pp. 88, 148). 7 Ante, p. 444. 
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its dependencies were also due to their having been reserved 
possessions of the earls. Such a suggestion would furnish a 
possible explanation of the difficulty raised by Hugh de Dutton’s 
service of two footmen for his quarter fee at Ness.1 That 
escheated manor may have been in demesne for some time before 
the re-grant to the Duttons and have retained its demesne service 
after it. 

These small feudal contingents of infantry, though they 
would be classed as servientes pedites and were paid if they con- 
tinued to serve after their forty days obligatory duty, are to be 
distinguished from the mere mercenaries so described, largely 
Welsh, who from the twelfth century were employed in war in 
much greater numbers, with a smaller element of mounted men 
(servientes equites).” 

The footmen of Ness and Swettenham were summoned to the 
general levies at Chester, but there is more evidence of foot- 
service in baronial enfeoffments for strengthening in time of war 
the normal garrisons of their border castles, where there was 
comparatively little need of horses. Stewart-Brown brings 
together the known cases from the Calendar of Inquisitions and 
Ormerod’s History. Three tenants of the Ardernes of Aldford 
had each to send one footman with his hauberk to its castle and 
a fourth two, all for forty days at the cost of the lord. Dutton 
of Dutton sent two footmen to the Boydell castle at Dodleston 
for 24 days at his own cost and if for longer at Boydell’s. A 
tenant of the Audleys at Barterton (in Wybunbury) had to 
provide three to guard their castle at Newhall near Nantwich. 
Two of these services deserve more particular mention. Before 
1210 Richard de Aldford enfeoffed Herbert de Orreby with 
Gawsworth free from all service except providing ‘ tempore 
werre unum hominem cum humblogio (sic) in wardo in castro 
nostro de Aldford ad custum meum quantum pertinet ad duas 
partes unius militis’.t The service is found later performed by 
sending one footman with hauberk and lance,’ which incidentally 
seems to show that humblogio is a corruption of haubergello. 
The Newhall case is interesting because of an apparent conflict be- 
tween an inquisition post-mortem on a tenant in 1281-3, and that 
on the Audley lord in 1307-8, the earlier merely giving the foot- 
service as due on two carucates held in demesne and the later 
stating that the tenant held this manor with others as the fourth 
part of a knight’s fee by the render of two pairs of gloves yearly.® 

1 Ante, p. 444. 

2 For the 20 servientes cum equis et haubergellis, paid 6d. a day, and the 180 servientes 
pedites, paid 2d. a day, who in 1186 passed through Cheshire on their way to join 
Henry II on his proposed campaign in Galloway, see Chesh. in the Pipe Rolls, p. 17. 


3 Cal. of County Court Rolls, p. \viii. 4 Orm. iii. 547. 
5 Cal. Ing. Post Mortem, ii. 749. 6 Orm. iii. 498. 
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If the facts are correctly stated, this is not the well-known case 
in which the tenant-in-chief has not created knights’ fees up to 
the full amount of his servitium debitum, and owes the residue 
from his demesne, of which there is a good Cheshire instance in 
the Dodleston barony, where the Boydells had enfeoffed the 
greater part of their servitium of 44 fees for service at Dodleston 
castle, but still owed the service of one knight at Chester from 
their demesne at Dodleston.1 At Barterton it is the demesne of 
a sub-tenant of the Audleys that is in question. It bears the 
only military service due to them, while the manor with its de- 
pendencies, though enfeoffed as a quarter of a knight’s fee, owes 
a mere token service. With this distinction between the demesne 
of a manor and the residue may be compared that at Ashley 
near Knutsford, unluckily rather obscure : 

‘Georgius Ashley tenet [of the Masseys of Dunham] medi- 
etatem de Ashley, vid. duas bovatas terrae in dominico et in 
servitio [? terram] dimidii feodi militis et faciendo liberum ser- 
vitium unius militis per octo dies tempore guerrae ad castrum 
Cestriae sumptibus propriis et per redditum duodecim denariorum 
per annum.’? The apparent discrepancy in the service may be 
due to the knight being required for eight days only instead of 
the usual forty. 

This case and that of the constable’s tenant at Clifton, en- 
feoffed for the defence of Halton Castle, who was not to be required 
to do ward at Chester Castle, except at the cost of his lord,* may 
seem to be inconsistent with Earl Ranulf’s assurances to his 
barons in his charter of 1215-16.4 It is to be noted, however, 
that the Ashley service was limited.to war-time when the whole 
forces of the county were summoned to Chester and part may 
have been assigned to the defence of the castle. The Clifton 
service was not, however, so restricted, and as it was fixed before 
1190 suggests that the exemption of Cheshire knights from ward 
at Chester in time of peace was not quite definitely established 
before 1215. 

A few notes on other points of interest in Cheshire feudalism 
may be added here. ‘Tenure by barony’ seems only to be 
mentioned twice, with reference to portions of the divided baronies 
of the Vernons and the Malbanks.' The charters most suggestive 
of early enfeoffments are those taken from an old rental of the 
Masseys of Dunham which speak of ‘ liberum servitium ’, especially 
their confirmation to Matthew de Bramhall of that manor 


1 Cal. Ing. Post Mortem, ii. 213 (1276-7); Stewart-Brown, op. cit. p. lviii. This 
seems to show that in the late thirteenth century service at baronial castles acquitted 
from summons to the general levy at Chester. 

2 Orm. i. 556. 3 Tbid. i. 711. 

4 Ante, p. 443. 5 Orm. iii. 270, 344. 
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t. Henry II ‘in feodo loricae . . . faciendo liberum servitium feodi 
unius loricae ’, and quitclaiming antique sounding agricultural 
services and similar opera.1 A curious enfeoffment was that held 
c. 1293-4 by Thomas de Crewe in Cholmondeston, Crewe, and 
other manors, ‘amounting to a knight’s fee in the Marches 
according to the custom of the country, by finding a judger in 
the county court and an armed man in the fairs of Chaster ’.? 
From a record of the sale of a Rosthorne manor on the Vernon 
fief after 1180 we learn that the performance of the forinsec 
service, one-sixteenth of a fee, was attorned to the purchaser in 
the county court and in the mesne lord’s court before his men. 
A release of certain services by Geoffrey de Dutton of Warburton, 
a tenant of the constable, to a sub-tenant at Sutton near Frodsham, 
which Leycester dated between 1249 and 1260, retained, inter 
alia, the render of a hauberk at the sub-tenant’s cost if there was 
war between Cheshire and Wales and at the lord’s if it was in 
Cheshire. This seems to contemplate the possibility of civil war 
in the county. 

The knight’s fee was not one of those territorial units which 
were destined to be permanent. It was no primitive unit of 
population, nor had it the economic and jurisdictional unity 
which so long preserved the manor as a living entity. Super- 
imposed upon these for one special purpose, it faded into oblivion 
when it ceased to fulfil that purpose. Even the details of the 
system, in Cheshire, at any rate, can only be fragmentarily re- 
covered. We have, indeed, a complete feodary of the constable’s 
fief of early fourteenth-century date, and it might be thought 
possible to reconstruct similar feodaries for the other baronies 
from charters of enfeoffment and inquisitions post mortem. But 
no long research is needed to prove that this is a vain hope. 
Charters are few, only a remnant of what must have once existed, 
the inquisitions only begin in the thirteenth century and the 
jurors in the later middle ages and onwards, even when they do 
not confess complete ignorance, not unnaturally as they had in 
most cases no documentary evidence before them, often return 
vaguely ‘ held by knight-service ’, and when they are more specific 
occasionally give a different amount of service as due at different 
dates. In course of time lands once held by knight-service may 
be found described as held in grand serjeanty or in socage. 
Even stranger was the grant in 1543 of a salthouse at Middlewich 
as one-twentieth of a knight’s fee.® 


1 Orm. i. 550; iii. 823. 2 Tbid, iii. 365. 
3 Ibid. i. 429-30. 4 Ibid. p. 729. 
5 Calendar of Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, vol. xviii, part i, p. 534. 
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III. Summary 


The foregoing inquiry into Cheshire knight-service has revealed 
just those divergences from general English practice which 
might be expected from the county’s local peculiarities of geo- 
graphy, organization, physical condition, and earlier history. As 
a semi-independent fief of no great size, though including land 
annexed from Wales before the Norman Conquest, the future 
Flintshire, confronting the unconquered and still aggressive 
Welsh, its limited forces necessarily stood on the defensive until 
its union with the Crown made possible Edward I’s conquest. 
Until then its barons were exempted from all compulsory service 
beyond its frontiers, and as early as 1215 even from ordinary 
castle-guard at Chester, which was performed by knights from 
other parts of the earl’s wide-flung honour. This limitation is 
firmly impressed upon Earl Ranulf’s ‘ Magna Carta’ of 1215-16, 
and forms, as Stewart-Brown rightly emphasized, its most striking 
divergences from its great prototype and knight-service outside 
the palatinate. 

A further difference resulting from the small number of knights, 
expensively armed and mounted, that the county could support, 
was that its barons were not allowed to substitute a money 
payment for military service. There is no record of any scutage 
being assessed in Cheshire until 1277, when North Wales had 
been subdued by forces drawn from the whole country. So 
Cheshire had no ‘ Inquest of Knights’ and escaped the trap by 
which Henry II tricked most of the barons of ‘ England’ into 
acknowledging liability for more fees than their original servitiwm 
debitum. The Cheshire barons had the further advantage over 
the royal barons that, though the relief of the holder of a single 
knight’s fee was the same in both regions, the £5 fixed by Magna 
Carta, the baronial relief was not the £100 of ‘ England’ but £5 
for each fee the service of which the baron owed to the earl. 
As the maximum number of fees in a Cheshire barony was fifteen, 
he paid from £90 to £25 less than the royal baron, who on the 
average, however, had a far larger number of knight’s fees. In 
this connexion it may be noted that Cheshire possesses perhaps the 
earliest and most detailed account of the transfer of a knight’s fee 
from father to son before the general adoption of monetary reliefs, 
and a copy of a charter not much later in date which reveals 
some early uncertainty as to the correct content of a knight’s fee. 

Small as was the number of knights originally required of 
their barons by the Norman earls of Chester and, even taking 
into account their lighter-armed forces of mounted squires and 
freehold tenants, not more than adequate for the defence of the 
palatinate, it had by the middle of the thirteenth century been 
reduced by one-eighth. That this should have been possible is 
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explained by changes in the character of the war with the Welsh. 
From the middle of the twelfth century it had been developing 
from local hostilities into a national conflict between the two 
races. In the thirteenth century John and Henry III found 
themselves confronted by an almost completely united Welsh 
state created by Llwelyn the Great. The Cheshire border was 
now only one of a hundred points of conflict, and its knights an 
inconsiderable item in the forces employed. 

As the geography of the palatinate limited its military effort, 
its physical conditions prescribed a type of knight’s fee which 
was shared, with other northern regions of similar character, but 
differed in some respects from that prevailing in the southern 
half of England. The more equal fertility of the south allowed 
of a normal fee of £20 annual value, but in Cheshire the wide 
variety in quality of arable land could only be reconciled with 
something approaching equality in fees by wider variations in 
the number of agricultural units that went to a fee in districts of 
diverse fertility, and this unit, the northern oxgang or bovate, 
was very much smaller than the hide unit of the south.! 

Another Cheshire peculiarity, shared with only a few other 
counties, was the absence of any initial knight-service due from 
its religious foundations, but this was accidental. It happened 
to have none of the old English monasteries, from which alone it 
was required by the Norman conquerors, and the bishops of 
Lichfield, of whose diocese it formed part, had not enfeoffed any 
of their quota of knights in the county. It is true that three 
religious houses founded after the Conquest with endowments 
exempt from knight-service, Norton Priory and the abbeys of 
Chester and Vale Royal, are in the thirteenth century found 
charged with a small amount of such service, but in the two latter 
cases at least this was due to subsequent acquisition of lands 
already providing it. 

There seems also at least one trace of divergence in feudal 
law from that of the county at large. The distinction between 
simple marriage and frankmarriage which in ‘ England’ by the 
time of Glanville’s treatise exempted the daughter or sister given 
with land in frankmarriage from all services for three generations, 
does not seem to have penetrated to Cheshire at that date. The 
best-known Cheshire charter of frankmarriage, that granted by 
Earl Hugh II (d. 1181) on the marriage of his famous daughter 
Amicia to Ralph de Mainwaring is, it may be noted here, cast in 
very unusual form. It does not grant land by name, but the 
knight-service of a certain Roger which is reduced in their favour. 


JAMES TAIT. 


1 An early charter of one of the Hamons de Massey, barons of Dunham, gives an 
interesting list of the labour services of the thegnly predecessors of the grantee, from 
whom he had attempted to exact them (p. 438). 
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Geoffrey of Monmouth 


NEVER-FAILING interest attaches to the History of the 

Kings of Britain by Geoffrey of Monmouth, the rich fountain 
of so much of the romantic literature of succeeding ages. Yet, 
amid the endless discussion of its possible sources and its literary 
influence, comparatively little pains have been bestowed upon 
what may well be regarded as the foundation of the whole 
business, namely, the known facts of the life and career of 
Geoffrey himself. It is true that they are few and not easy to 
disentangle, but it would seem a necessary task to ascertain 
them, on the best evidence available, before conjecture is allowed 
to play around this historic figure and his epoch-making work. 

A beginning may well be made with the one contemporary 
reference which provides a firm basis for the whole story. Robert 
of Torigni has (the year is 1152) this notice: ‘ Gaufridus Artur, 
qui transtulerat historiam de regibus Britonum de Britannico 
in Latinum, fit episcopus Sancti Asaph in Norgualis’.1_ Robert 
was at the time prior of Bec ; he became in 1154 abbot of Mont- 
Saint-Michel; he was in England in 1157. Better evidence 
there could hardly be that Geoffrey Arthur, Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth and Geoffrey, bishop of St. Asaph, were one and the same 
person. We next turn to his epithet of ‘ Monemutensis ’, which 
occurs three times in the History, namely, once in the prologue 
and twice in the body of the work.? It was a pen-name, like 
that of Giraldus Cambrensis, and there is no reason to question 
the usual explanation, that it records an early association with 
the town of Monmouth. Indeed, there is a passage in the work 
which could hardly have come from anyone but a writer familiar 
with the legends of this neighbourhood. In general, Geoffrey 
appears to know and to care little about Welsh local tradition. 
But here we have an exception. He has his own account of 
the end of the wicked Vortigern ; instead of carrying him, with 
Nennius,* to a fortress on the banks of the Teify, he brings him 
to ‘Genoreu ’, i.e. Ganarew, which he correctly describes as in 
Erging (Archenfield), on the river Wye, and there the villain 
meets his death by fire, ‘in monte qui cloartius nuncupatur ’.4 


1 Kd. Howlett, p. 168. * Ed. Griscom, pp. 219, 384, 496. 
3 Ed. Mommsen, p. 191. 4 Ed. Griscom, p. 399. 
P P 
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The spot intended, I have no doubt, is the hill-top camp on the 
Little Doward, ‘cl’ being a scribal error for ‘d’1 Gwrtheyrn 
is found in a number of place-names in Wales, and we may take 
it from Geoffrey that one of these had become a focus of local 
legend, not many miles from his own home. 

But, if he hailed from Monmouth, there is little ground for 
connecting him with the priory in that town and still less for 
entitling him archdeacon of Monmouth. Tradition has fastened 
upon an oriel window in the relics of the priory as that of 
‘Geoffrey’s study’; it is obviously of the fifteenth century.’ 
Nor is it at all likely that we have him in the ‘ Goffredus Parvus ’ 
who was prior of the cell round about 1140,° at a time when 
Geoffrey Arthur was, as far as can be gathered, in the full tide 
of his activity at Oxford. As a matter of fact, there is no reason 
to suppose that he was of any monastic order; he belonged, 
on the contrary, to the secular clergy. And, if he was no monk, 
there is no warrant, either, for dubbing him archdeacon. The 
title is not given to him in any contemporary record and would 
seem to have been first bestowed upon him by certain anti- 
quaries of the sixteenth century, namely, Bale and Pits, as an 
explanation of the epithet ‘Monemutensis’.4 They did not 
pause to reflect that no such office existed, in Geoffrey’s day 
or their own, as that of archdeacon of Monmouth. And here 


it may be well to remove a misconception which has shown 
itself in quarters otherwise well informed. Although, upon the 
formation of Monmouthshire by the Act of Union of 1536, the 
whole of the Welsh region of Gwent was included in the new 
county, Monmouth itself at no time was in that district, but 


1 This camp is described in the Herefordshire Inventory of Historical Monuments, 
i. 68-9. 2 Archaeologia Cambrensis, 1909, p. 27. 

3 See Chartes Anciennes du Prieuré de Monmouth, par. P. Marchegay (Les Roches- 
Baritaud, 1879), pp. 22, 23, 24 (bis), 25. The mention of Gilbert ‘ consul’ (earl) 
shows that Marchegay has antedated no. ix by some twenty years. In point of fact, 
Galfridus (sometimes Gaufridus) and Goisfredus or Goffredus, though both become 
Geoffroi in French, stand for different names. 

4 The real culprit seems to be Bale. In the 2nd edition (1557) of his Illustrium 
. . . Summarium (p. 194) he begins his article on Geoffrey as follows: ‘ Galfridus 
Arthurius, Monemuthensis archidiaconus, genere Brytannus, uir tam carmine quam 
prosa eruditus, quod de clarissimo Brytannorum rege Arturo multa conscripserit (sic), 
ab illius nomine cognomentum accepit’. But in the first edition of the same work 
(1548), the corresponding passage (fo. 84 b) makes no reference to ‘ archidiaconus ’ : 
‘Galfridus Arthurius, de Monmouth, seu Monemuthensis, ex Britannorum genere 
oriundus, Benedictinensis farine monachus, quia de rege Arthurio perplura con- 
scripserat, Arthurii cognomentum accepit’. Pits (Relationum, ed. 1619, p. 217) 
merely followed Bale in describing Geoffrey as ‘ Archidiaconus Monimetensis’. As 
Bale is known to have owed much to the writings of Leland, it should be noted that 
Leland’s article on Geoffrey gives no countenance to the unlucky addition of ‘ archi- 
diaconus ’, or to the equally baseless explanation of Geoffrey’s cognomentum: all 
that Leland said was: ‘ Gallofridus Arturius, Monovagae, quae celebris et antiqua 
urbs est Cambriae, posita inter duos fluvios, Monam et Vagam, unde et nomen sumpsit, 
natus erat’; Commentarii, ed. 1709, p. 189; Collectanea, ed. 1715, v. 2. 
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in that of Erging or Archenfield, which had the Monnow as 
its south-westerly boundary. It is true that the lordship of Mon- 
mouth, as formed in the time of William the Conqueror, crossed 
the river and took in a part of Gwent Uchcoed. But this did 
not alter the position and, in particular, did not affect ecclesi- 
astical boundaries ; the Monnow still separated the diocese of 
Hereford from that of Llandaff. Accordingly, episcopal authority 
in Monmouth, as is clear from the records of the priory, came 
from Hereford and the episcopal deputy there was the arch- 
deacon of that ilk—a state of things which lasted into the middle 
of the nineteenth century. In short, Geoffrey’s connexion with 
Monmouth, whatever it may have been, did not make him a 
man of Gwent or involve him in any necessary association with 
the diocese of Llandaff. 

We are thus led to the consideration of the best known, but, 
as will be seen, the most untrustworthy account of his career, 
that contained in the particular form of Brut y Tywysogion 
known as the ‘Gwentian Brut’, or ‘Brut Aberpergwm’. The 
situation requires some explanation. In the early years of the 
nineteenth century, there appeared from a London press three 
solid volumes entitled The Myvyrian Archaiology of Wales 
(1801-7); the editors, as appeared from the ‘General Ad- 
vertisement ’ prefixed to volume i, were Owen Jones, Edward 
Williams and William Owen. In spite of drawbacks, the pub- 
lication in this form of a great body of early Welsh literature, 
both in poetry and prose, was an undeniable boon to students 
of the subject, and many generations of Welsh scholars have 
profitably used these volumes and the re-issue in a single volume 
in 1870. Nevertheless, the credentials of the editors were none 
too good. Jones was a prosperous London citizen, a patriotic 
Welshman and a diligent collector of manuscripts, who in his 
enthusiasm bore the entire cost of producing the work. It was 
fitting that, as ‘Owain Myfyr’, he should be commemorated 
in its title, but there is nothing to show that he had the qualifica- 
tions of an expert in the field of Welsh studies. These were 
claimed by Owen, known later as Dr. William Owen Pughe, 
who for a generation and more was universally regarded as a 
great Welsh linguist and man of letters. Unhappily, he was, 
for all his knowledge and zeal, totally without critical power, 
and little is now left of his reputation as a scholar. Williams, 
best known as Iolo Morganwg, was a picturesque figure, popular 
as a self-taught genius, of engagingly simple habits, and regarded 
as an honest delver into the lore of bygone Wales. In the 
second volume of the Archaiology, three texts of the ‘ Chronicle 
of the Princes ’ (if the jejune ‘ Brut Ieuan Brechfa’ be ignored) 
were printed; the first, of which the value has never been in 
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question, came from the Red Book of Hergest, the second, here 
styled ‘ Brut y Saeson’, from a British Museum MS..,' while the 
third was supplied by Iolo as a transcript of a text of Glamorgan 
origin. A practised eye might have discerned in this last com- 
pilation many suspicious features, and it was, indeed, put forward 
by the editors with some diffidence (whether real or assumed), 
but it soon came to be treated by an uncritical public as a genuine 
authority. In 1863 an English translation by Aneurin Owen, 
no mean scholar, was issued (with the Welsh text) as an ‘ extra 
volume’ by the Cambrian Archaeological Association. The 
‘Gwentian Chronicle of Caradoc of Llancarvan’ thus reached 
a much wider constituency, and one which was not in a position 
to detect its peculiarities of language and local interest. Little 
wonder, then, that its account of Geoffrey, breaking as it did 
new ground, came to be treated generally as not without value ; 
thus it is cited several times in the article on Geoffrey in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. 

Criticism, however, began to gather around this strange pro- 
duction, which, it was recognized, could not be pushed further 
back than the sixteenth century. And then came a remarkable 
discovery, for which nothing previously known of Iolo had in 
the least degree prepared the public mind. His voluminous 
manuscripts, on the death of his son, Taliesin, in 1847, became 
the property of Sir Benjamin Hall, subsequently created Baron 
Llanover, and afterwards of his grandson, the late Lord Treowen. 
Access to the Llanover MSS. was not given to the public, until 
in 1916 they were deposited by their owner in the National 
Library of Wales and thus were rendered available to the student. 
At the suggestion of the late Principal J. H. Davies, Mr. Griffith 
John Williams, at present lecturer in Welsh in University College, 
Cardiff, devoted himself to their study, and ere long reached the 
conviction, on the evidence before him, that the whole body of 
literature, of very substantial amount, for which Iolo had vouched 
from time to time, was pure fiction of his own manufacture, with 
no ancient warrant behind it. For the present purpose it is 
enough to say that no copies of ‘ Brut Aberpergwm ’ are to be 
found in the collection save those in Iolo’s own hand and that 
they exhibit the work in various stages of composition.2, And 
if a motive be sought for this lifetime of trickery and fraud, it 
is to be found in his passionate desire to glorify his native county 
of Glamorgan, which made him sink his considerable natural 


1 The relations of these and other texts of Brut y Tywysogion were discussed by the 
present writer in the Sir John Rhys Memorial Lecture of 1928 (Proc. British Academy, 
xiv). 

2I owe this information to Mr. Williams. Welsh scholars have been aware of 
the situation since 1926, when he published Jolo Morgannwg a Chywyddaw’r 
Ychwanegiad. 
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gifts in the task of abating, by whatever devious means, the 
pride of the bards and men of letters of the North. 

This digression has been necessary in order to show that 
nothing can be learnt of the true story of Geoffrey from the 
details supplied by the ‘Gwentian Brut’. We may brush aside 
his supposed office as family priest to ‘ Wiliam ab Rhobert ’, 
by whom is intended Earl William of Gloucester (d. 1183),1 his 
house in Llandaff and his burial in the cathedral. We need not 
believe that he was a nephew of ‘ Uchtryd Archescob Llan Daf ’? 
that he had a ‘ mebyddiaeth’ in ‘ Eglwys Teilaw ’,* or that he 
had a school there, attended by many distinguished disciples. 
All this is but a part of the uniform purpose of heaping up 
particulars which will redound to the honour and credit of the 
beloved region. The real Geoffrey has, in contrast, no interest 
in Glamorgan. In the Historia there is but one reference to 
Llandaff and this is intended to belittle, for to call Teilo ‘ presbiter 
landauie ’‘* is to ignore the claim of that saint to be the first 
bishop of the see. Geoffrey reserves his halo for the neighbouring 
sanctuary of Caerleon on Usk, actually in his day of very slight 
ecclesiastical importance, but raised by him, for his own romantic 
ends, to the dignity of an archbishopric. 

Having cleared the board of Geoffrey’s Llandaff connexions, 
we come next to the centre where he would seem to have lived 
during most of his mature years, namely, Oxford. It is there 
we first meet ‘ Gaufridus Artur ’ and, so far as the evidence goes, 
it was there he spent the rest of his days. Dr. H. E. Salter in 
1919 gave details of seven documents connected with Oxford 
and its neighbourhood which are attested by Geoffrey and which 
cover the period 1129 to 1151.5 In all but the last, he is associ- 
ated with his friend Walter, archdeacon of Oxford, and, as Walter 
is known to have been provost of the college of secular canons 
in the church of St. George within the castle,* it would seem 
very likely that Geoffrey was a member of that college, until it 
was dissolved in 1149. What brought him from the Welsh 
border to the banks of the Thames can only be surmised, but it 
is significant that, in the documents which fall between 1139 
and his election as bishop, he is entitled ‘ magister ’, a fact which 

1 This is clear from ‘ Oed Crist 1147’. 

2 Uchtryd would seem to have had a nephew named Geoffrey, but he was already 
a priest in 1146. See the Cartulary of St. Peter’s, Gloucester, Rolls Ser. ii. 55. 

3° Oed Crist 1151’ (end) shows that ‘ mebydd’ is meant to signify ‘ archdeacon ’. 
The word is of Iolo’s coinage and so mystified his friend, William Owen, that in Cam- 
brian Biography (1803), p. 143, he translated it ‘ dean ’. 

4T prefer the reading of Faral (La Légende Arthurienne, iii. 247) to that of Griscom 
= so xxxiv. 382-5; in 1929 he added an eighth (Harly Oxford Charters, no. 60). 


® See the bull of Eugenius III addressed to ‘ Gualtero preposito ecclesie Sancte 
Georgii de Oxenfordia ’; Oseney Cartulary, ed. Salter, iii. 351-2. 
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serves to remind us that Oxford, if not yet a university, was 
already winning fame as a seat of clerical instruction.! It was 
a natural home for the production of such a work as the Historia, 
a centre of cross-country traffic, a resort of persons of conse- 
quence and, no doubt, well furnished with such helps to learning 
as were available in England in those times. One thing, be it 
noted, emerges plainly from: the Oxford evidence, namely, that 
Geoffrey’s contact with the Archdeacon Walter of his prologue 
was in no way casual, but was a close association of many 
years. 

There can be little doubt that, in common with other talented 
members. of his order, he had his eye upon clerical promotion. 
Addresses to Bishop Alexander of Lincoln, to King Stephen and 
to Earl Robert of Gloucester were penned with a very practical 
aim in view. If he was, as is generally believed, the author of 
the Vita Merlini, his suit for the favour of Alexander having 
led to no result, on the bishop’s death in 1148, he tried his luck 
with his successor. Nothing fell to his lot, however, until in 
1151 he became ‘ electus sancti Asaphi’. Consecration followed 
in the ensuing year; having been ordained priest at West- 
minster on 16 February 1152, he was consecrated at Lambeth 
by Archbishop Theobald on the 24th, William of Norwich and 
Walter of Rochester assisting. But this prize, save for the title, 
was of very doubtful value. The see of St. Asaph, as far as 
Geoffrey was concerned, might almost be reckoned in partibus. 
Lying in a region which had been for centuries the scene of 
obstinate fighting between English and Welsh, it had long been 
in abeyance, until revived in 1143 by the appointment of one 
Gilbert, whose name is enough to show that he was no Welshman. 
The secular power concerned in this move must have been Earl 
Ranulf of Chester, who was able to bring a contingent of Welsh- 
men to the siege of Lincoln in 1141. Ranulf, too, not at this 
time in active hostility to Stephen,? probably opened the door 
for the choice of Geoffrey as Gilbert’s successor in 1151. But 
the situation in what is now Flintshire had in ten years con- 
siderably altered. Owain Gwynedd was now pushing resolutely 
eastwards ; Mold had fallen to him in 1146, and in 1150 he had 
defeated his neighbour, Madog ap Maredudd of Powys, at Coles- 
hill, near Holywell, a victory which brought him within a dozen 
miles of Chester itself. It is not surprising to find no evidence 
that Geoffrey ever visited his episcopal seat. 

During the short remainder of his career, he makes one 
appearance. At the end of 1153, he witnesses, as the last of the 
bishops, the treaty finally concluded at Westminster between 

1 For the evidence, see Dr. Salter’s article in History, xiv. 57. 

2 See T'ransactions of the Royal Historical Society, 1937, pp. 129, 133 (H. A. Cronne). 
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Stephen and Henry fitz Empress. His death in 1155 is recorded 
only in the Welsh chronicles, and this in a form which has led 
to much misunderstanding. The entry in the Red Book of 
Hergest’s version of the Welsh Brut reads: ‘ Y ulwydyn honno 
ybu uarw Geffrei escob Llan Daf ar offeren iarll Henford ’ * 
(‘in that year died Geoffrey bishop of Llandaf at mass earl 
of Hereford’). This text is obviously corrupt, and the words 
‘ar offeren’ (‘at mass’) are clearly a scribal misreading of ‘a 
roffer’ (‘and Roger ’), as is proved by the Peniarth version of 
the Brut. What is of more account, however, is that all the 
texts, including the two independent versions in Peniarth MS. 20 
and in British Museum MS. Cleopatra B. v, agree in erroneously 
describing Geoffrey in this annal as bishop of Llandaff. This 
mistake, therefore, must go back to the original Latin chronicle 
which was the ultimate source of all the Welsh versions. That 
it was a mistake is beyond any doubt, for there is excellent 
evidence that Nicholas ap Gwrgant was bishop of the Glamorgan 
see from 1148 to 1163. It can only be conjectured that the 
scribe who at this time entered up the chronicle, probably at 
Llanbadarn Fawr, near Aberystwyth,* had heard of the death 
of a Welsh bishop in England, but was misinformed about his 
see. As a consequence of the error, the date of Geoffrey’s death 
was not known to historians until Henry Wharton’s surmise 
appeared in his account of the bishops and deans of St. Asaph 
(1695). Meanwhile, Dr. David Powel had in 1585 put forward 
the ridiculous theory that the well-known diatribe of William 
of Newburgh against the Historia and its author was to be ex- 
plained by William’s failure about 1165, on the death of Geoffrey, 
to obtain the succession to his episcopate.6 Nothing is known 
of the cleric who actually succeeded Geoffrey, save that he bore 
the name Richard and was consecrated by Theobald; by the 
year 1160, he had in his turn given place to Godfrey. 

It has been convenient to reserve for separate treatment 
one question, of capital importance for the understanding: of 
Geoffrey, namely, that of his nationality. Here we have no 
contemporary evidence on which to rely ; we must rest content 
with conjecture. In 1911, the present writer ventured to suggest 
that he came, not of Welsh, but of Breton stock.* In the first 


1° 1154’ comes from Brut y Saeson, hereabouts a year in arrear in its dating. 

2 Ed. Rhys and Evans (1890), p. 318. 

3 Brut y Tywysogion, Peniarth MS. 20, ed. Jones (1941), p. 101: ‘ Yny vlwydyn 
honno ybu varw Geffrei esgob Llanndaf. Yn y viwydyn honno ybu varw Roesser 
yarll Henford ’ (‘In that year died Geoffrey bishop of Llandaff. In that year died 
Roger earl of Hereford ’). 

4See the Sir John Rhys Memorial Lecture, ubi supra. 

5 Ponticus Virunnius, Britannica Historia, dedicatory epistle. 

® History of Wales to the Edwardian Conquest, pp. 523-4. 
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place, there is his name, common among the Normans, occurring 
also among the Bretons, but unknown among the Welsh. No 
instance is to be found of an indubitable Welshman bearing it 
before the Tudor period. The case is not very different if we 
take the surname Arthur as a patronymic ;! it had a vogue in 
Brittany, where the fame of the British prince had reached the 
proportions of a cult,? but as a personal name it is of rare oc- 
currence in medieval Wales. A further pointer in the same 
direction is the fact that the ruling family established by William 
the Conqueror at Monmouth was itself of Breton origin. The 
castle of Monmouth was originally built by William Fitzosbern ; 
upon the overthrow of his son in 1075, it came into the hands 
of one Wihenoc, or Gueithenauc, whose name proclaims him a 
Breton,’ nor will this seem strange if it be borne in mind that 
the Conqueror’s ‘Norman’ followers included many who were 
of Breton race. Wihenoc ere long became a monk and the 
founder of Monmouth priory, but the lordship remained in his 
family and, at the time of the compilation of Domesday, was 
held by his nephew, William son of Baderon. And, in a general 
confirmation of grants made to S. Florent, William indicates 
for us the situation of the homeland of the family, for the list 
includes, with other gifts of his father, the tithe of Epiniac and 
property at La Boussac, both in the vicinity of Dol.5 Thus it 
would not be at all surprising that a man of Monmouth, born 
about 1090 or 1100, should prove to be a Breton, though it must 
be allowed that nothing has yet come to light which links Geoffrey 
in any way with the feudal lord of that place. 

But the best evidence of his nationality is to be found in the 
light in which he depicts for us the qualities and the fortunes 
of the two branches of the British race. Nowhere does he show 
any interest in the Welsh of his day or betray any desire to do 
them honour. On the contrary, they are represented as of little 
account, by comparison with their noble kinsmen from across 
the Channel. Take, for instance, the narrative in the twelfth 
book which tells how Cadwallo, desperate of success in his conflict 
with Edwin, resolves to seek the help and counsel of Solomon, 
king of the Armorican Britons. He and his men are most 

1 William of Newburgh’s scornful explanation of the epithet is, of course, incon- 
sistent with its appearance as early as 1129. Nevertheless, if this was the father’s 
name, it is singular that in the Latin of the records it should never appear in the 
genitive—a point to which Dr. Le Patourel has called my attention. The Welsh 
‘ Gruffydd ab Arthur ’ is not medieval. 

? So William of Malmesbury and Hermann of Tournai. 

3 It occurs once, c. 630, in the royal pedigree of Dyfed (Cymmrodor, xi. 171). 

‘With the ‘ Gueithenauc’ of Liber Landavensis (1893), p. 278, cf. ‘ Guethenoc ’ 
in Zeuss-Ebel, Grammatica Celtica, pp. 132, 152. Robert of Torigni speaks (p. 295) 


of a ‘ Guihenoc ’ who was bishop of Vannes. 
5 Marchegay, no. iv. 
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graciously received, but when the tale of disaster has been told, 
Solomon has much to say which is far from complimentary :1 


Seeing that others be able to defend their realms, a marvel it is, 
meseemeth, that your people should have lost an island so fruitful, 
and are unable to make stand against this nation of the Angles, 
whom our own men here [that is, in Brittany] do count as nought. 
For, whilst the folk of this my Britain did dwell along with your 
own folk in your own Britain, they did hold dominion over all pro- 
vincial kingdoms, nor was there a people anywhere, save only the 

Hence do 
I grieve over the weakness of your country, for that ye be come of 
the same blood as ourselves, and are therefore called Britons no 
less than our own folk, who bravely defend this land which ye see 
in opposition to all its neighbours. 


In Cadwallo’s reply, there is no attempt to refute this charge 
or to defend the honour of his countrymen; rather, he kisses 
the rod and makes matters tenfold worse by his explanation :— 

For the more noble of the whole realm did follow the leaders thou 


hast named [Maximian and Conan], and only the ignoble did remain 
behind and did possess themselves of their honours. 


Quotations from Gildas in support of this detraction cannot 
conceal the fact that Geoffrey’s words come from the heart ; they 
are the apologia of his race, their justification for crossing the 


sea and seizing the lands of men who bear the same national 
name and speak the same language as themselves.? In point 
of fact, while the Historia was being given to the world, the Welsh 
were rendering its reproaches pointless and obsolete, by victories 
in the field which were to open up a new era in the life of the 
nation. But Geoffrey wrote under the influence of the palmy 
days of the ascendancy of Henry I, when a Welsh chronicler 
could record the opinion that none could resist the power of the 
king save God Almighty. For the Oxford canon, Welsh: folk 
were ‘ the needy little remnants of the Britons that had survived 
and herded together in the forest fastnesses of Wales’. In a 
book dedicated to the honour and renown of the ancient British 
race, he took pains to make it clear that no reflected glory was 
meant to fall upon the Britons of Wales. 


JOHN EpwarpD LiLoyD. 


1 The translation is substantially that of Dr. Sebastian Evans (1904). 

2 Faral (ii. 392) is not prepared, despite this language, to accept the Breton 
hypothesis. But he is unaware (ii. 3) of the extent to which the exposure of Iolo 
cuts away the whole of Geoffrey’s supposed connexion with Llandaff and apparently 
has not observed the facts with regard to the lords of Monmouth. 





Notes and Documents 


The Writ for Enforcing Watch and Ward, 1242 


Frew documents of the thirteenth century are better known to 
students of English history than the writ for enforcing watch and 
ward which is printed in Stubbs’s Select Charters under the year 
1252.1 It is worth while to point out that the writ was issued, 
not on 20 May 1252, but on 20 May 1242. It was entered on 
the Close Roll for 26 Henry ITI, pt. ii, which was printed in 1911.? 
It does not belong to the year 1252. The error goes back to a 
scribal slip made by the man who copied the writ into the ‘ Liber 
additamentorum’ of St. Albans. Indeed, the error may have 
begun earlier, in some intermediate copy. Wats in 1640 printed 
it from the ‘ Liber’, Rymer took it from Wats, and Stubbs took 
it from Rymer. So far as I am aware, nobody has challenged 
the date, 1252, which must have fixed itself in the brains of 
one generation of teachers after another if not of numerous 
undergraduates. 

The dating clause, as given in the ‘ Liber additamentorum ’, 
runs as follows: ‘Teste archiepiscopo Eboracensi apud West- 
monasterium, vigesimo die Maii, anno regni nostri, scilicet Henrici 
filii regis Johannis, tricesimo sexto’.* This, with the omission 
of the obvious gloss ‘ scilicet Henrici filii regis Johannis ’, appears 
in the Foedera,‘ and so in the Select Charters. The correct reading 
is ‘ vicesimo sexto’, i.e. 28 October 1241 to 27 October 1242. 
In May 1242 Walter de Gray, archbishop of York, had just been 
left as head of the government in England while the king was 
in Gascony. On one occasion the archbishop is styled ‘ rector 
regni’.© He issued many writs in this month of May. Some 
were of great importance,® and this particular writ was one of 
them. Its object was to maintain order in the kingdom during 
the king’s absence. 

In 1252 the archbishop was a very old man. He had been 
archbishop since 1214 and he died on 1 May 1255. Matthew 
Paris refers more than once to his absence from meetings of the 
great council in 1252 and 1253. He did not attend in October 

1 Edited H. W. C. Davis, 1913, pp. 362-5. 

2 Close Rolls, 1237-1242, pp. 482-4. 4 Foedera I, i. 281. 

* As edited by Luard in Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, vi. 207-10. 

5 Close Rolls, 1237-1242, p. 486. 


®*Compare the Book of Fees, p. 637, in the introductory note to the returns of 
1242-3. 
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1252 ‘ob incertam nobis causam, nisi forte quia remotus est’. 
In April 1253 he excused himself, ‘ asserens se esse remotum et 
senem’. When Queen Eleanor, who had been acting as one of 
the regents during King Henry’s absence (1253-4) left to join 
her husband in May 1254, the archbishop was appointed in her 
place as ‘ custos regni’, but he refused the honour: ‘ senserat 
enim se senio et morbo praegravatum ’.1 

There was no particular reason for the issue of a ‘forma 
pacis conservandae ’ (as it is described on the Close Roll of 1241-2) 
in May 1252, and none was issued. There was reason in July 
1253, when, a few days before he sailed, the king issued pro- 
visions at Portsmouth for the maintenance of the peace. These 
letters cover very much the same ground as that covered by the 
writ of 1242 and deserve careful comparison with the writ.’ 
In both cases, the occasion was a royal absence. 

Fortunately, in spite of its transmission from the copy sent to 
the sheriff of Hertfordshire, through the ‘ Liber additamentorum ’, 
Wats, Rymer, and Stubbs, the text of the writ in the Select 
Charters does not. differ so seriously as one would expect from that 
copied into the Close Roll. The Close Roll text was taken from 
the copy sent to the sheriff of Worcester. Some of the variant 
readings are due to the chancery clerks ; for example, the man 
who wrote the writ for Worcestershire wrote uthesium, haubergellum 
purpunctum, pilettos, the man who wrote the text for Hertford- 
shire, if the Saint Albans scribe copied correctly, wrote hutesiwm, 
habergetum, purpointum, pilatos. Undoubtedly the text in the 
Close Rolls is the better. Here and there it corrects errors 
which must have caused some perplexity to readers of the Select 
Charters. Moreover, it contains two clauses omitted in the St. 
Albans text, and so in the Select Charters. As few of those who 
use the Select Charters possess the volume of the Close Rolls or 
easy access to it, I add a list of the variants, excluding the 
numerous variants in spelling and punctuation, and insignificant 
verbal changes. 


Select Charters (9th ed.) Close Roll 
p. 363 
1.11 arrestent usque mane arestent ipsum usque mane 
1, 12 si suspectus sit omit sit 
1. 16 et eum insequantur et ipsos insequantur 
1, 22 singulas predictas vigil- omit singulas 
jas . . . diligenter 
faciendum faciendas 


1 Chronica majora, v. 324, 373, 447. 
2 Close Rolls, 1251-1253, pp. 492, 493. Matthew Paris refers to these writs, and 
not to that of 1242, in the Historia Anglorum, ed. Madden, iii. 134. 











1942 


Select Charters (9th ed.) 


p- 363 

1. 30 et eosdem faciant om- 
nes jurare 

1. 41 and 
p- 364 

i £2 


1.3 


capellum ferreum 

ad catalla novem mar- 
carum 

falees gisarmas et alia 
arma 

omnes etiam illi qui 
possunt habere arcus 
jurati’ ad arma sint 
coram majoribus civi- 
tatis 

pacis nostrae. 
are etiam 


Clam- 


mercata ballivorum 
suorum 

si aliqui fuerint in- 
venti sive incedentes 
cum vicinis villis et de 
villa in villam 

jurati ad arma, bur- 
genses, libere tenentes 
et villani talem sectam 
faciant propter predic- 
tos malefactores, ne ipsi 
malefactores evadant, 
et ne si pro defectu 
evadant, hii in quibus 
defectus inventus fuerit 
graviter puniri debeant 
et sic per consilium 
nostrum puniantur 
suspectos autem de die 
per quascumque arres- 
tationes recipiant ar- 
restatos, vicecomites 
sine dilatione et diffi- 
cultate salvo custo- 
diant 


ll. 33-36 


ll. 39-41 


WATCH AND WARD, 1242 


Close Roll 


et assidere faciant et jurare omnes 


omit ferreum 
ad catalla x marcarum ! 


falces cultellos gysarmas et alia arma 


omnes etiam alii} 
habere arcum 
jurati ad arma intendentes sint 
coram majoribus civitatum 


qui possunt 


Insert after pacis nostrae. Omnes vero 
constabularit capitanei de singulis 
hundredis intendentes sint vicecomiti 
et duobus militibus predictis ad veni- 
endum ad mandatum eorum et 
faciendum per preceptum eorum ea 
que spectant ad conservacionem pacis 
nostre. Clamari &c. 

mercata ballivarum suarum 


omit sive 


cum 
villam 
jurati ad arma, cives! burgenses, 
libere tenentes, villani et aliz, talem 
sectam faciant post predictos male- 
factores, ne predicti malefactores 
evadant, et, si per eorum defectum 
evaserint hii, in quibus defectus in- 
ventus fuerit, sic per consilium nos- 
trum puniantur 


vicinis villatis de villa in 


Suspectos autem de die per guoscum- 
que arestatos recipiunt vicecomites 
sine dilacione et difficultate et salvo 
custodiant 


1 Here the St. Albans text agrees with the Close Roll. The misreading has crept 


into the text later. 








Select Charters (9th ed.) 


p. 364 
1.42 to Et ideo tibi praecipi- 
p. 365, mus, quod sicut corpus 
L7 tuum et omnia tua 


diligis, una cum dilec- 
tis et fidelibus nostris 
Henrico filio Bernardi, 
[et] Petro de Goldin- 
tuna, quos tibi ad hoc 
assignavimus, omnia 
praedicta sub forma 
praescripta cum dili- 
gentia exsequaris, ne 
pro defectu tui inde et 
praedictorum Henrici 
et Petri ad te et adipsos 
nos graviter capere de- 
beamus. Teste archie- 
piscopo Eboracensi 
apud Westmonest- 
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Close Roll 


Et ideo tibi precipimus quod, sicut 
corpus tuum et omnia que habes 
diligis, una cum dilectis et fidelibus 
nostris Willelmo Corbet et Petro de 
Wyk’, quos tibi ad hoc associavimus, 
omnia predicta sub forma prescripta 
cum diligentia exequaris, ne pro 
defectu tui et predictorum fideliwm 
nostrorum ad te et ad ipsos graviter 
nos capere debeamus. Returnum 
autem istarum litterarum sine dilac- 
tone habere facias omnibus libertati- 
bus de balliva tua ut omnia predicta 
sub forma prescripta exequantur. 
Quod si non fecerint, non obstantibus 
libertatibus predictis, sine dilacione 
id fiert facias. Teste W. Eboracensi 
archiepiscopo, apud Westm’, xx die 
Maii ? 















erium xx™0 die Maii, 
anno regni nostri tri- 
cesimo sexto 





The first of the two clauses omitted in the ‘ Liber additamen- 
torum’ was obviously omitted because it ends with the same 
words as the preceding clause. The scribe’s eye was caught by 
the second ending. The second was omitted because the sheriff, 
when he sent a copy to the liberty of St. Albans, did not quote the 
term of the command which ordered him to do so. Presumably 
he copied the body of the royal writ, in the usual way, in one of 
his own. The two knights assigned in each shire to co-operate 
with the sheriff in the view of arms were selected by the king. 
Lists were copied on the Close Roll, together with the form of 
the writ personally addressed to each.2? The knights for Hert- 
fordshire were Henry son of Bernard, of Buckland, and Peter 
of Goldington (co. Beds.) who had lands in the shires of Bedford, 
Buckingham, Hertford, Northampton, and Nottingham. A year 
or two earlier, in 1240, Peter had been removed by the justices 
from the office of coroner in Hertfordshire? The two knights 
for Worcestershire were also local men. William Corbet held 











1 The regnal year is of course omitted in the transcript on the Close Roll for the 

year. 
* Close Rolls, 1237-1242, pp. 484-6. The list is interrupted between the entries 

for Hertfordshire and Middlesex by a writ which has nothing to do with the matter. 

Every shire had its assigned knights except the palatinates of Chester and Durham. 

* Ibid. p. 260. For his fees see Book of Fees, Index, s.v. Goldington. 
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a knight’s fee in Impney of the barony of Stuteville, Peter de 
Wike or Wyke held half a knight’s fee in Goldicote of the abbot 
of Pershore.? 


F. M. Powioke. 


Taxation and Consent tn the Court of 
Common Pleas, 1338 


Tue Year Book of 12 Edward III (1338) contains, under Trinity 
term, a brief note of a case which involves some points of con- 
stitutional interest. The whole passage is as follows : 


En un Replegiare il avowa par la resoun ge le Roi avoit ordene un 
Kire en Kent qaunt lercevesqe voida par mort Simond Ercevesge, 
par quei par assent de tut le counte graunte fut a Roy L mares ete. ; 
par quei tiel hundred fut assis a deux mares, et cest ge se pleynt 
tient taunt en tiel ville deynz mesme le hundred, par quei il fut assis 
en xvii deners, et pur les deners arere A com lugaderer de la ville 
prist ses bestes ; issint avowe.—Rok{el]. Sire, vous veez bien coment 
nous sumes un Abbe et un des plus grantz de counte; et nad mie 
dit qe la chos fut ordine en parlement, ne qe nous sumes a lassent, 
jugement.—Et puis Rok{el] tende daverer ge labbe ne soy assenti 
unges. Et sur ceo demorerent en jugement.? 


Mr. Pike, in his preface to the Rolls Series edition, duly drew 
attention to the case,* but he was at the disadvantage that he 
was not the editor of the volume, and that his preface was written 
to fill a gap. The text had been prepared and seen through the 
press by Mr. Horwood, but he unfortunately had died before he 
could write the necessary introduction ; moreover, he had not 
adopted the plan—subsequently introduced by Mr. Pike in those 
volumes of Year Books which he edited for the Rolls Series— 
of supplementing the Year Books by comparing their reports 
with the record in the Plea Rolls. Consequently, when Mr. 
Pike commented on the case now before us, he had nothing to 
go upon but the meagre particulars given by the bare report of 
the Year Book as already quoted above, and so naturally he 
had to confine himself to generalities. The two documents 
printed below amplify the account given in the Year Book: 
document I is the record in the Plea Roll; document II adds 
some further relevant details from one of the Assize Rolls. 
Before we approach them, however, there are one or two 


1 Book of Fees, pp. 526, 584. 


2 Year Books of 11-12 Edward III (Rolls Ser.), ed. A. J. Horwood, with preface 
and index by L. O. Pike, p. 637. 
3 Ibid. pp. xxviii-xxix. 
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considerations to be borne in mind about the Year Book report 
from which we started. 

It appears that Mr. Horwood derived that portion of his 
text in which our case occurs from British Museum Add. MS. 
16560, which he collated (at any rate to some extent) with Add. 
MSS. 25184 and 25185.1. But the indications given are not 
sufficiently precise to enable us to determine whether our case 
is reported in either or both of Add. MSS. 25184 and 25185 as 
well as in Add. MS. 16560. If it is so reported, then the fact 
that Mr. Horwood gives no variant readings presumably means 
that the versions (if any) given by Add. MSS. 25184 and 25185 
belong to the same family as that given by Add. MS. 16560. 
On the information at present available, therefore, it would seem 
that the extant versions of the Year Book report of this case 
go back ultimately to a single reporter. Since this reporter’s 
statement of the avowed facts of the case is substantially borne 
out by the record in the Plea Roll, there is a good prima facie 
presumption that he was an attentive and reasonably accurate 
reporter.2. This is an important consideration at all times, but 
especially when we are dependent upon a single reporter, for 
the Year Book reporters worked in court under such difficult 
and noisy conditions that misunderstandings would be easy. 
It is, moreover, quite clear that the reporter in this case selected 
his material deliberately and intelligently. The Plea Roll shows 
that the whole case before the court involved not one replevin, 
but two. The one had arisen in 1334, the other (in entirely 
different circumstances) in 1336. The Plea Roll shows that the 
pleading on the 1336 replevin turned on the question whether 
or not the plaintiff's tenements were held in frankalmoign, and 
that both parties referred this issue to the verdict of a jury. 
It is significant that the Year Book reporter has ignored this 
1336 replevin: it was a perfectly straightforward and common- 
place matter. It is only that portion of the pleading which 
concerns the 1334 replevin that he reports, and his notes show 
that what he found interesting in that pleading was an argument 
advanced by Rokel, counsel for the plaintiff. It is this same 
argument that also interests the constitutional historian.* 


1 Year Books of 11-12 Edward III (Rolls Ser.), p. xviii. 

2 It will be observed that he makes only two mistakes: he gives the fine as 
50 marks instead of 1000, and the assessment of the Cranbrook hundred as 2 marks 
instead of 10, evidently by a confusion with the assessment of the borgha, which was 
24 marks. In each case, of course, the exact amount involved was immaterial from 
the point of view of legal principle, which was all that interested the reporter. 

3 See Bolland, Manual of Year Book Studies, ch. 2. 

4 Rokel was presumably the John de la Rokel (or Rokele or Rokelle) whose name 
appears in the lists of practising counsel prefixed by Pike to his volumes of Year Books 
in the Rolls Series for the period 16-20 Edward III (1342-6). If so, he may not 
improbably be identified with the person of the same name who appears in January 
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Now there are various mental reservations that need to be 
operative when the evidence of Year Books is used for the purposes 
of constitutional history. One of these reservations concerns 
the arguments of counsel. An argument put forward by counsel 
does not necessarily disclose a settled opinion held either by 
counsel himself or by his client. Counsel in his arguments must 
not infrequently, like King Henry VII, be an ‘entertainer of 
fortune by the day’. His first duty is to plead. He must say 
something. But he must not say something which might provoke 
the Berefords of the Bench to utter such devastating observations 
as: ‘We would like to know if you wish to say anything else ; 
for what you are saying is only jangle and riot’. In other words, 
while the arguments of counsel do not necessarily disclose a settled 
opinion either of counsel or of client, they do disclose something 
of counsel’s ideas about the sort of view that may commend 
itself to the court or (at the very least) may escape being branded 
as mere ‘jangle and riot’. Bearing this in mind, we may now 
turn to Rokel’s argument. 

The plaintiff, an abbot, had suffered seizure of one of his 
cattle because he had not paid his assessed share of a sum of 
money which had been granted to the king by the county of 
Kent in return for the cancelling of an eyre.2. The defendants, 
who were the collectors of the money, avowed the seizure on the 
ground that the community of the county of Kent had granted 
the money, and that the payment claimed from the abbot had 
been assessed on certain tenements held by him in the hundred 
of Cranbrook. Rokel, for the plaintiff, having observed that 
his client, being an abbot, was ‘ one of the greatest men of the 
shire ’, pleaded that the defendants’ answer had said neither 
that the grant had been ‘ ordained in parliament’ nor that the 
plaintiff had been ‘at the assent —the assent, presumably, of 
the county of Kent—and on this ground Rokel demanded 
judgement for the plaintiff. Afterwards (‘puis’) he offered to 
aver that his client had never assented. Thereupon the parties 
abided judgement. What judgement, if any, was ultimately 


1341 as one of the justices appointed to hear and determine offences committed by 
the king’s ministers in the counties of Essex and Hertford (Cal. Close R. 1339-41, 
p. 609; ibid. 1341-3, p. 19); in May 1343 as one of three justices in Norfolk and 
Suffolk to inquire about those who have taken money out of the realm (ibid. 1343-6, 
p. 59); in July 1346 as one of three justices of assize in Bedfordshire (ibid. 1346-9, 
p. 145); and in May 1347 as one of a similar commission in Cambridgeshire (ibid. 
p. 277). These appointments suggest that he may have been connected with the 
eastern counties. It is noticeable that persons named Rokele appear among the 
parliamentary representatives of Norfolk under Edward I and II, and among those of 
Norwich under Edward III ; List of Members of Parliament, Index s.n. Rokele. 

1 Quoted by Maitland, Year Books of Edward II (Selden Soc.), i. p. xv, n. 1. 

2 Document II below gives, from the record of the eyre in the Assize Rolls, further 
details of the circumstances in which the Kentishmen made the grant. 
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given is not recorded, either by the Year Book or by the Plea 
Roll. It would seem from this account that the court did not 
at any rate accede to Rokel’s demand for judgement on the mere 
ground that the defendants’ answer had not said either that the 
grant had been ‘ordained in parliament’ or that the plaintiff 
had been ‘at the assent’. Had the court given judgement for 
the. plaintiff on this ground, there would have been no need 
for Rokel to have gone on to offer an averment that his client 
had never assented. This move on Rokel’s part was presumably 
made to meet some point which had been raised by the court. 
The fact that Rokel offered to aver that his client had never 
consented—not merely that his client had ‘not been at the 
assent ’"—may mean that the court had been taking the line that 
the plaintiff might have assented without being present ‘at the 
assent ’. This, of course, is no more than a guess, but it is the 
only inkling that we have of what may have been going on in 
the minds of the judges. 

Now since the defendants were not anyhow in a position to 
plead that the grant had been ‘ ordained in parliament ’, it is 
evident that for the immediate practical purposes of the pleading, 
the material point in Rokel’s argument was that his client had 
‘never assented’. Such a plea, as Mr. Pike has observed,' 
recognizes by implication that the shire was legally competent 
to assent to a grant; and indeed there were precedents that 
could have been cited from the reigns of Edward I and Henry III, 
and possibly even earlier, in support of this view.? Moreover, 
as Mr. Pike has also remarked, the mere fact that the collectors 
had in the present case gone to the length of distraining the 
defaulting abbot, and had then not shrunk from defending the 
distraint in court, is in itself a sufficient indication that official 
circles felt pretty confident that the shire still possessed that 
competence. These considerations can scarcely have been alto- 
gether absent from Rokel’s mind, and it is therefore interesting 
to observe how he shapes his argument. His plea admits by 
implication that the shire is competent to assent to a grant, 
a grant which is legally binding on those who assent to it. But 
this involves the important qualification that the assent of the 
shire does not bind an individual—at any rate if that individual 
is one of the ‘ plus grantz de counte ’—unless he has given his 
individual consent. At first sight one might be tempted to 
suppose that Rokel in saying this was merely—in order to ‘ say 
something "—extemporizing on the venerable theme that con- 
sent to taxation ought legally to be individual consent. This, 
too, was a doctrine for which some precedents might have been 


1 Year Books of 11-12 Edward III (Rolls Ser.), p. xxix. 
2 Stubbs, Const. History, ii. (4th ed.), 119, 223-6. 
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quoted.! It is doubtful, however, whether Rokel was really 
taking the out-and-out individualist line. We must not overlook 
his reference to parliament, even though that reference was in 
one sense hors d’oeuvre. 

By making a point of the fact that the defendants’ counsel 
had not by his answer stated that the grant had been ‘ ordained 
in parliament ’, Rokel seems to imply that if the defendants 
had been able to establish that plea, then their avowal would 
have been adequate, and by consequence that the plaintiff would 
not have been in a position to contest the payment. Here it 
becomes necessary to notice who exactly the plaintiff was. In 
the Year Book report he is referred to anonymously as ‘ an abbot ’. 
The record in the Plea Roll states precisely that he was the 
abbot of Bayham, a Premonstratensian house in Sussex. Now 
the abbot of Bayham was not one of those ecclesiastical mag- 
nates who were customarily summoned to parliament.? So if, 
as Rokel’s argument seems to imply, the abbot would have been 
bound by a grant ordained in parliament, this could not be because 
he would then have given his individual consent to it, for ex 
hypothesi he would not be personally present in parliament either 
to give or to withhold his assent to the things ordained there. 
Rokel’s argument, therefore, appears to have two implications : 
firstly, that the binding force of a grant assented to by the shire 
was limited and conditional upon the concurring assent of the 
individual ; ‘secondly, that the binding force of a grant ordained 
in parliament was unconditional and transcendent. 

There are several considerations that forbid our dismissing 
Rokel’s argument as a mere ingenious improvisation. 

There is evidence that he was not the only man of his day 
who might have argued that the legal force of the shire’s assent 
to a grant was limited and conditional. In the very preceding 
year, 1337, Edward III had had recourse to his grandfather’s 
occasional expedient of trying to raise money by separate 
dealings with the shires. There happen to be extant some details 
of the circumstances and of the precise terms in which a grant 
was made in the county of Stafford. There were summoned 
through the sheriff, ‘archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors, earls, 
barons, knights, lords of vills, merchants and others ’, to assemble 
at Stafford on Tuesday 9 September 1337. On that day, owing 
to the shortness of the summons, only ‘a few knights and lords 


1 Mitchell, Studies in Taxation under John and Henry III, pp. 127, 131-2, 141, 
156-7, 161-2, 170 n., 252, 209, and especially 386-8. 

* He was not summoned even in 1332, when 28 additional abbots and priors were 
called who were ‘ not usually summoned ’ (Peerage Report, iii. 409). He was summoned 
once in Edward I’s reign, through the sheriff of Kent, to the assembly called to treat 
of the aid for knighting the king’s son in 1306 (Parl. Writs, i. 170). 

3 Ante, xxi. 730-1. 
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of vills appeared ’, and these asked that the meeting be postponed, 
‘ut maiores et plures pares dicti comitatus habere possent ’.! 
At the adjourned meeting a week later, ‘ plures milites, domini 
villorum, mercatores et alii’ duly appeared, and asked ‘ quod 
possent in suis gradibus habere inter se colloquium et tractatum ’. 
When these discussions had occurred, the merchants made a 
grant for themselves, and the ‘knights and lords of vills’ for 
themselves. These knights and lords of vills made their grant 
specifically ‘ pro se et aliis sibi consencientibus’. These ‘ peers 
of the shire’ in 1337, by making their grant in this form, were 
obviously disclaiming in set terms any power of binding those 
of their peers who might not consent. 

As for the implied doctrine of the transcendent binding force 
of a grant ordained in parliament, there can be little doubt about 
the legal basis on which this rested : it was a deduction from the 
plena potestas with which the shire and borough representatives 
in parliament were endowed. In origin this ‘full power’ had 
been a device evolved by Edward I’s law-officers to facilitate 
the imposition of taxes that should be at once general in scope 
and uniform in incidence.2 By 1338 this plena potestas was 
evidently so far established as a legal attribute of the repre- 
sentatives, and some of its implications were so far realized, 
that it could provide counsel with a basis for legal argument 
in the king’s own court. And although we do not know what 
the court thought of the argument, we do at any rate know 
how it struck the attentive and intelligent lawyer who reported 
it: he evidently thought it of sufficient interest to be noted for 
the information of the future pleaders who might be expected 
to study his report. 

It was under the egis of a long line of common-lawyers, 
among whom are mighty names like Coke and Blackstone, that 
the latent implications of the plena potestas were gradually de- 
veloped and applied. In that long line, Rokel and his anonymous 
reporter deserve a modest place. They saw something of the 
significance of the parliamentary ‘full power’. Of course they 
saw it only darkly. But at least they saw it early. 

J. G. EDWaRDs. 


1° Pares comitatus’ was a recognized term. An exchequer document of 1284 
speaks of justices going to each of the shires to tax amercements, and summoning 
before themselves ‘tam baliuis libertatum quam aliis paribus comitatuum’; ante, 
xl. 233. A familiar sentence in the Leges Henrici throws some light on the history of 
the term and of the ideas underlying it: ‘ unusquisque per pares suos iudicandus est 
et eiusdem prouincie’; Liebermann, Gesetze, i. 564. 

2° The Plena Potestas of English Parliamentary Representatives ’, in Oxford Essays 
presented to H. E. Salter, pp. 141-54. 
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I 


P.R.O. Plea Rolls, Common Pleas 40/315, mem. 73d. 
(Trin. 12 Edward IIT) 


Kancia. Nicholaus atte fforde et Hamo de Horden summoniti fuerunt 
ad respondendum Luce abbati de Begehame de placito quare ceperunt 
aueria ipsius abbatis et ea iniuste detinuerunt contra uadium et plegium 
etc. Et unde idem abbas per Robertum de Hales attornatum suum 
queritur quod predicti Nicholaus et Hamo die Lune proximo post festum 
Purificacionis Beate Marie anno regni domini regis nunc undecimo [3 Feb- 
ruary 1337] in uilla de Cranebrok in quodam loco qui uocatur Dudelyng- 
denne? ceperunt duas uaccas ipsius abbatis et eas iniuste detinuerunt 
contra uadium et plegium etc. quousque etc. unde dicit quod deterioratus 
est et dampnum habet ad ualenciam decem librarum. Et inde producit 
sectam etc. 

Et Nicholaus et Hamo per Johannem de Dexhurst attornatum suum 
ueniunt et defendunt uim et iniuriam quando etc. Et idem Hamo pro 
se et predicto Nicholao quo ad capcionem unius uacce bene aduocat 
predictam capcionem et iuste, quia dicit quod dominus rex nunc post 
mortem Simonis quondam archiepiscopi Cantuariensis summoneri fecit 
quoddam iter suum essendum die Lune proximo post festum Sancte Lucie 
Virginis anno regni suo septimo [20 December 1333] apud Cantuariam, 
pro quo quidem itinere dimittendo et inde supersedendo communitas 
comitatus predicti uidelicet tam religiosi quam seculares fecerunt finem 
cum ipso domino rege pro mille marcis. De quo fine, hundredum de 
Cranebroke assessum fuit ad decem marcas, et borgha de la Vayrecrouche 
que est infra idem hundredum assessa fuit ad duas marcas et dimidium, 
scilicet ad quartam partem hundredi predicti, infra quam borgham 
predictus abbas habet unum messuagium et centum acras terre, pro 
quibus tenementis idem abbas assessus fuit ad decem et octo denarios ad 
eundem finem. Et quia decem et octo denarii illi die capcionis predicte 
domino regi a retro fuerunt, idem Hamo qui tunc temporis fuit borghsalder 
borghe predicte ut borghsalder etc. cepit ipse uaccam illam sicut ei bene 
licuit etc. Et quo ad aliam uaccam idem Hamo bene auocat capcionem 
etc. quia dicit quod predictus dominus rex nunc anno regni sui decimo 
ordinauit habere pro guerra sua Scocie de comitatu predicto ducentos 
hobeleres pro quibus communitas comitatus predicti scilicet seculares 
fecerunt finem cum ipso domino rege pro ducentis libris.2 Et ad quem 
finem hundredum predictum assessum fuit ad decem marcas, et borgha 
de la Vayrecrouche que est infra idem hundredum ad duas marcas et 
dimidium scilicet quartam partem hundredi etc., infra quam borgham 
predictus abbas habet unum mesuagium et centum acras terre que quidem 
tenementa in manu ipsius abbatis et omnium aliorum a toto tempore 


1 This place-name is now lost; Wallenberg, Place-Names of Kent, p. 320. 

2 According to the Close Roll of 10 Edward III, the grant of £200 by the com- 
munity of the county of Kent was in discharge of 120 hobblers (not 200 as stated in 
the present document) which the king had ordered to be assessed upon the shire: the 
grant was evidently made at some date in 1336 earlier than 6 July; Cal. Close R. 
1333-7, pp. 601, 618. 
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preterito tenementa illa tenencium fuerunt ad lot et scot et onerabilia 
et onerata inter laicos etc., pro quibus tenementis idem abbas assessus 
fuit ad decem et octo denarios, pro quibus denariis leuandis, qui regi die 
capcionis predicte a retro fuerunt, predictus Hamo ut borghsalder borghe 
predicte cepit uaccam illam sicut ei bene licuit etc. 

Et abbas dicit quod predictus Hamo capcionem illam de uacca pre- 
dicta pro fine predicto pro hobeleres predictis iustam aduocare non potest, 
quia dicit quod ipse <tenet tenementa>?! predicta in quibus ete. <in liberam 
puram et perpetuam elemosinam et dicit quod tenementa illa> non sunt 
nec unquam fuerunt onerabilia nec onerata inter laicos ad lot et scot 
<postquam abbates loci predicti predecessores sui tenementa illa tenuerunty 
sicut predictus Hamo dicit. Et hoc petit quod inquiratur per patriam. 
Et predictus Hamo similiter. Ideo preceptum est uicecomiti quod uenire 
faciat hic in crastino Sancti Martini xii etc. per quos etc. et qui nec etc. 
ad recognoscendum etc. quia tam etc. Et quo ad aduocacionem uacce 
predicte pro predictis decem et octo denariis de fine itineris predicti, dies 
datus est partibus predictis hic ad prefatum terminum per atornatos 
suos in eodem statu quo nunc saluis sibi racionibus suis hinc inde dicendis 
etc. Ad quem diem predictus Hamo fecit se inde essoniari uersus pre- 
dictum abbatem. Et-habuit inde diem per essonium usque ad hunc 
diem scilicet a die Pasche in tres septimanas proximo sequentem apud 
Westmonasterium. Et modo ueniunt partes predicte per attornatos 
suos. Et datus est eis dies hic scilicet apud Westmonasterium a die 
Sancti Michaelis in xv dies in statu quo prius saluis etc. Ad quem diem 
ueniunt partes predicte per attornatos suos predictos et datus est eis dies 
hic a die Sancti Hillarii in xv dies in statu quo prius etc. saluis etc. Ad 
quem diem ueniunt partes predicte per attornatos suos predictos. Et 
datus est eis dies hic a die Sancte Trinitatis in xv dies in statu quo prius 
etc. saluis etc. Ad quem diem ueniunt partes predicte per attornatos suos. 
Et datus est eis [dies] hic in crastino Sancti Martini in statu quo prius 
etc. Ad quem diem predictus abbas fecit se essoniari etc. Et habet 
inde dies per essonium suum usque ad hunc diem, scilicet a die Pasche 
in tres septimanas proximo sequentem etc. Et modo ueniunt partes 
predicte per attornatos suos. Et datus est eis dies hic a die Sancti Michaelis 
in xv dies in statu quo prius etc. saluis etc. Ad quem diem ueniunt 
partes predicte per attornatos suos predictos etc. Et datus est eis dies 
hic a die Sancti Hillarii in xv dies in statu quo prius etc. Ad quem diem 
ueniunt partes predicte per attornatos suos predictos etc. Et datus 
est eis dies hic a die Sancte Trinitatis in xv dies in statu quo prius etc. 
saluis ete. 


Il 


P.R.O. Assize Roll 389, mem. 1 


. . . Postea dominus rex misit hic? breue suum sub priuato sigillo 
in hec uerba. Edward par la grace de Dieu roi Dengleterre seignur 
Dirlaunde et ducs Daquitaine a nos chers et foialx monsire Johan de 


1 Words between the brackets < > are interlined. 
2 Tie. to Canterbury. 
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Stonore et ses compaignons, nos justices assignez a tenir le eir de Kent, 
salutz. Come les bones gentz du contez de Kent nous eient suppliez 
qe pur acunes certeines causes et pur resonable fin nous voillons soeftrir 
a ore du dit eire et sur ceo nous eient offert cink centz livres; et tout soit 
ce ge nous neussoms mie otriez meisme lour requeste pur meins ge pur 
deux mille marcs, nepurquant a la requeste lonerable piere en Dieu Johan 
eusege de Wincestre eslit de Cantbir’ confirmez les auons relessez le dit eire 
et quantge en est fait a ore, a paier a nous mille marcs, cest a sauoir cink 
centz marcs a la quinzeine de Pasqe procheine auenir et cink centz marcs 
a la quinzeine de Seint Johan le Baptistre prochein suant per oueles porcions. 
Vous mandons qe receue de eux suffisaunte seurte a meisme le paiement 
de mille marcs prestement faire a nous a termes susditz, les soeffrez en 
pees de totes choses touchantes le dit eire et ne vous en mellez desore, 
et les parties qe sont atornees deuant vous facez aiorner en baunk. Don 
souz nostre priue seal a Walingford le viii jour de Janeuer lan de nostre 
regne septisme [8 January 1334]. Et super hoc uenerunt hic in curiam 
abbas monasterii Sancti Augustini Cantuariensis, abbas monasterii de 
Langedon, abbas monasterii de Radegundis [and six knights named and 
twenty-four other persons named] et dixerunt quod ipsi in subsidium et 
aisiamentum predictorum proborum hominum, ut eorum parcatur laboribus 
et expensis in hac parte, facerent domino regi securitatem de predictis 
mille marcis prefatis terminis soluendis, et protulerunt inde quoddam 
scriptum obligatorium sigillis suis consignatum, recognoscentes scriptum 
illud esse factum suum, in hec uerba. Omnibus Christi fidelibus ad quos 
presentes litere peruenerint, abbas et conuentus monasterii Sancti 
Augustini [and the rest as before] salutem in Domino. Cum excellentis- 
simus princeps dominus noster dominus Edwardus Dei gracia rex Anglie 
ad requisicionem uenerabilis patris domini Johannis permissione diuina 
Wyntonensis episcopi et ecclesie Cantuariensis electi confirmati concesserit 
probis hominibus de comitatu Kancie pro mille marcis eidem domino regi 
terminis infrascriptis soluendis, scilicet quingentas marcas in quindena 
Pasche proximo futura et alias quingentas marcas in quindena Natiuitatis 
Sancti Johannis Baptiste hinc proximo sequente, quod justiciarii sui in 
eodem comitatu ad presens itinerantes ab itinere suo ibidem tenendo 
hac uice cessent et inde se non intromittant, ita quod prefati probi homines 
dicto domino nostro regi de solucione predicte pecunie terminis pretactis 
faciende sufficientem securitatem inueniant. Nos intollerabiles inquiet- 
aciones et expensas que predictis probis hominibus racione itineris pre- 
dicti si iam procederet euenirent prospicientes, indempnitatique eorum 
in hac parte succurere uolentes, obligamus nos et quemlibet nostrum 
insolidum teneri dicto domino regi in mille marcis sterlingorum eidem 
domino regi pro predictis probis hominibus terminis predictis soluendis. 
Et ad hoc nos abbas et conuentus monasterii Sancti Augustini Cantuariensis 
[and the abbots and convents of the other monasteries named above] 
obligamus nos et successores nostros singillatim et quemlibet nostrum 
insolidum. Et similiter nos [naming the knights and other persons as 
before] obligamus nos et heredes nostros singillatim et quemlibet nostrum 
insolidum ac omnia bona nostra mobilia et immobilia ad quorumcumque 
manus deuenerint. In cuius rei testimonium nos abbates et conuentus 
predicti sigilla capitulorum nostrorum communia presentibus duximus 
VOL. LVII.—NO. CCXXVIII. HH 
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apponenda. Et nos Johannes [etc. as before] prenotati sigilla nostra pre- 
sentibus apposuimus. Datum Cantuarie decimo octauo die mensis 
Januarii anno regni regis Edwardi supradicti septimo [18 January 
1334]... 


The Report of the Royal Commission on the Clothing 
Industry, 1640 


It is unnecessary to dwell upon the cardinal importance of the 
manufacture of cloth, particularly the traditional broadcloth, 
in Tudor England and the extent to which it contributed to the 
social and even political stability of the kingdom and to the 
power of its governing class. The most notable area of this 
industry was to be found along the river valleys radiating from 
the southern Cotswolds and Mendips, roughly from Stroud, 
Witney, and Malmesbury in the north to Shepton Mallet and 
Westbury in the south; there were other important manu- 
facturing districts in Yorkshire, East Anglia, the Severn valley, 
and Devon. The prosperity of the industry as a whole, and 
particularly of the broadcloth area around the Cotswolds and 
Mendips, was greatly dependent upon the maintenance of the 
large export trade with central Europe, either across the Nether- 
lands and up the Rhine or through Hamburg and Emden. At 
the beginning of the seventeenth century this industry was in 
the main still flourishing, though not without experiencing its 
ups and downs. But unexpected changes were in the offing, 
and in the course of the reign of James I it entered upon a long 
period of crisis. It had by no means recovered from its mis- 
handling by the king and his prompter Alderman Cockayne 
when it was plunged into more enduring embarrassment by the 
outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War in Germany and the con- 
sequent fatal shrinkage of its continental market. Throughout 
the reign of Charles I it continued to languish, particularly in 
its ancient seat among the counties of Gloucester, Somerset, 
and Wiltshire. Other causes also contributed to the sad plight 
of the woollen industry, whose condition in the twenties and 
‘thirties was the almost continual concern of the government. 
There had been serious disasters in the past; but they were 
far eclipsed by this new and prolonged crisis. The task of the 
government was rendered all the more difficult by two factors 
which may in particular be singled out for mention. First was 
the quickened tempo of ‘change in both the technique and 
organization of the industry, a change which was markedly 
hastened from about 1620 onwards by the depression ; the search 
for markets was stimulating the manufacture of experimental 
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products and new types of dealers and middlemen were making 
their presence felt. Legislation for the control of the woollen 
industry had frequently and regularly been placed on the statute 
book during the sixteenth century, particularly in the reign of 
Elizabeth. But to adapt the industrial legislative code in Tudor 
fashion to a situation at once so dynamic and parlous could in 
no case have been easy. It was in fact now rendered impossible 
by reason of a second new factor—the failure of crown and 
parliament to work together. The more the king bickered with 
legislators over constitutional problems the less possible it was 
to enact new statutes, so that even before Charles I had dispensed 
with the collaboration of lords and commons the legislative 
output of parliament had dwindled almost to vanishing-point. 
The last comprehensive statute for the control of the woollen 
industry was passed in 1607; it was revived and amended in 
1624. 

The combined action of these two factors led to a certainly 
unforeseen and probably generally unwelcome result—a greatly 
increased autonomy of development within the woollen industry. 
In the stress of the moment the standard types of cloth regularly 
listed in Tudor legislation were being replaced by experimental 
manufactures to which the existing clothing statutes did not apply 
and whose makers were thus in large measure enabled to elude 
the customary inspection of their wares by the justices of the 
peace and the subordinate county officials : it accordingly remains 
a paradoxical fact that the more the king chose to rule without 
ensuring the support of parliament the more freedom tended to 
pervade the manufacture of textiles. But against the full es- 
tablishment of a regime of laisser faire there militated strong 
forces. Among them was the anxiety of the government for 
the maintenance of the royal revenue and the tranquillity of the 
industrial areas—where riots on more than one occasion had 
filled the authorities with fright at the possibility of a major 
social upheaval. Another was the desire of the great London 
merchants, above all the merchant adventurers, to direct the 
woollen industry into channels most conducive to their own 
interests—a force traceable behind so much of the action of the 
government throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Since with the failure of parliament to work satisfactorily 
the will of the crown could no longer be embodied in legislation, 
its policy was necessarily expressed merely by the transmission 
of orders and injunctions from privy council to the justices of 
the peace in the counties. Meanwhile, the depression was per- 
sisting and the London cloth exporters were maintaining their 
pressure ; and so eventually means were sought to stimulate 


14 Jac. I,c.2; 21 Jac. I, c. 18. 
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the industry by new and more radical methods of control. At 
the instigation of the merchant adventurers there were sent in 
the early ’thirties special royal commissioners to investigate the 
plight of the woollen industry in the Cotswold and Mendip 
areas; the history of their adventures well illustrated the 
divergent and turbulent social forces unloosed by the pressure 
of events. The chief commissioner, one Anthony Wither, was 
on one occasion thrown into the Wiltshire Avon for his pains, 
and his efforts to resuscitate the administrative control of the 
woollen industry met with scant success.? 

In September 1638 the government at length brought itself 
to the point of taking a step which might have led to action 
more thoroughgoing than any which had hitherto been attempted. 
A commission of some thirty members, later in the following 
January increased by four newcomers, was appointed to inquire 
into the state of the woollen industry throughout the kingdom 
and to recommend measures for its amelioration.2 The great 
majority of the commissioners were established London merchants, 
with their own axe to grind, and the main trend of their com- 
plaints followed the beaten track of many previous exhortations 
from the same source. They disliked the tendency of anonymous 
middlemen to insert themselves into the industry between spinner 
and clothier, with the resultant loss of responsibility for the latter 
and—although they did not directly confess it—the resultant 
diversion of materials to the making of experimental cloths, the 
profits of whose disposal passed into hands other than their own. 
As ever, they believed that a stricter administration of the 
clothing laws would remove technical faults in the manufacture 
of cloth. But although in their diagnosis of the evils from which 
the woollen industry was suffering they were not original, their 
recommendations broke new ground. They were prepared to 
transform the whole machinery by which the clothing laws were 
administered by the establishment of a centralized control 
reminiscent in some ways of the long moribund aulnage system, 
thus taking the responsibility out of the hands of the justices 
of the peace and breaking with the whole tradition of Tudor 
administration. 

The conclusions of the committee, or rather of the fifteen 
members who signed its report, were formulated by the summer 
of 1640—too late for any action to be taken upon them, for 
the final political crisis of the Stuart regime was well under 

1 An account, based mainly upon the State Papers Domestic and the Acts of the 
Privy Council, of the mission of Wither, is to be found in Barford, ‘ The West of England 
Cloth Industry: A seventeenth-century experiment in state control’, Wilts Archae- 
* ological and Natural History Magazine xlii. (1922-4), 531-42. 


2§.P.D. Chas. I, ccexeviii, 118, 119, and ccccix, 210. Mr. D. B. Wardle was kind 
enough to examine these commissions for the present writer. 
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weigh and civil war lay round the corner. The report itself was 
very possibly never considered by the privy council; it ap- 
parently fell into the hands of the earl of Portland and it remains 
in the archives at Welbeck Abbey to this day.t A transcription 
is printed in the following pages.? 


G. D. Ramsay. 


May it please your most Excellent Majestie 


Your Majestie by your Royall Comissions under the greate Seale 
of England the one bearinge date the One and Twentieth daye of September 
in the Fowerteenth yeare of your Raigne, and the other the Third daye 
of February then next followinge hath bin pleased to declare unto us that 
yow have taken into your princely Consideracion the great decaye of the 
Trade of Clothes and Stuffs, and other like Manufactures of this Kingdome 
to the ympovershing of many Thousands of your poore Subiects whose 
Livelyhood and maintenance doth relye on the same, and that in your 
great care for the generall and publique good, yow are pleased to provide 
for timely Reformacion, when the true Causes of these evills shalbe dis- 
covered, and that wee should duly examine, and consider of the best 
wayes, and meanes for the redressinge of the great deceits and abuses 
used in English Manufactures, and howe the same may be restored, and 
mainteined in their antient creditt, and reputation and soe settled in a 
constant and continued course for the future and to represent the same 
with our opinions unto your most sacred Majestie, as by the said Comis- 
sions more at large apeareth, Wee therefore in Obedience to your Com- 
mandes, have to the uttermost of our abillities endeavoured the performance 
thereof and doe humbly offer unto your princely Consideration as followeth 
(Vizt). 

The causes of the decaye of the vent of our Cloths, wee finde to bee 
principally these. 

1. The making of great store of Clothes and other draperies in forraigne 
parts, in farr greater abundance than formerly, with Spanish and other 
Woolls and Materialls, which they have in great plentie, being thereunto 
much enabled by the Woolls, Woolfells yarne, Worsted yarne and other 
Materialls which are conceived to bee transported from your Majesties 
Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland to those partes, in great 
quantities, as also by the Exportation of Fullers earth, Tobaccopipeclaye, 
Woodashes and the like, which are great helpes to advance their Manu- 
facture ; and exceedingly diminish, if not utterly in time destroy the Vent 
of our owne, in forraigne partes. 

2. The second Cause wee take to bee the high prices of Wools . 
(illegible owing to folding) . . . endeare the same by deceiptfull minglinge, 
and often selling it from hand to hand before it come to the Clothier, 


1 It was accordingly calendared in H.M.C. Portland, viii. 2-3; cf. Lipson, Economic 
History of England, iii. (1931), 311. 

2 The present writer wishes to express his thanks to Mr. Francis Needham, librarian 
of Welbeck Abbey, for his kindness in making the document accessible for examination, 
and to the Duke of Portland for permitting its perusal. Obsolete contractions in the 
original have been expanded. 
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as also by the dearnes of dying Stuffs and other Materialls, necessary 
about Clothing, which wee finde much to bee enhaunced more then 
formerly. 

3. The Burthen of our English Cloth, by chardge ymposed thereon, 
is very greate, whereby it is made soe deare to the buier, that those who 
were wont to furnish themselves therewith in forraigne parts, eyther buy 
Cloth from other Countries, or procure it to be made amongst themselves 
of Wooll from their owne and other parts at cheaper rates then ours can 
be affoorded at. The chardges of Exportacion of an English white Cloth 
of the vallewe of Seaven or Eight pounds, being here in all about Twenty 
shillings and the Taxe upon it in Holland aboue Fortie shillings and in 
the Archdukes Country aboue Three pound. And for Norwich stuffs, 
perpetuanas, and other newe draperyes and Woollen and Worsted 
Stockings, they are so overrated, that where the true meaning of the 
Rates should amount to Sixe, or Seaven per Cent many paye Twelue 
or Fowerteene per Cent, which hath soe discouraged the Commoditye, 
when it is made, whereby they wilbe able to undersell us, and destroy 
our trade there, Wee humbly conceive, if they should bee free from 
Warres, that their people would settle themselves to this Manufacture, 
and make sufficient, not only for their owne Countrye, but by reason of 
the greate Charge of ours, doe, (sic) and will furnish other Countries at 
cheaper rates then wee possibly can, to the great detriment of your 
Majestie and Subiects. 

4. Another Cause of the decaye of Trade of Clothinge, wee conceive 
to bee by reason of Gigmills (nowe called Mozing mills, for avoyding the 
penalties of the Same) which are frequently used though expressly against 
the Statute, and whereof wee have received diverse Complaints touching 
the great abuse and wronge which these Engines doe unto Cloth in dressing 
thereof ; which noe waies can bee remedied, but by any care or art that 
possibly can be used without the absolute suppressing of them, and we 
cannot learne that any of these Engines are used in any part of the World, 
but in this kingdome, where they haue bin supprest in all places thereof 
Except in Gloustershire, about Stroudwater, where they dayly more and 
more increase, to the great disgrace preiudice, and danger of the ruining 
of the Manufactures there, if not in time prevented. 

5. The principall Cause is most undoubtedly the false and deceiptfull 
making of all Kindes of olde and newe draperies, which hath brought 
it in great disesteeme in all partes of the World, where it hath bin usually 
vented, Which abuse, if not speedily restrained and reformed, will in a fewe 
yeares overthrowe the Manufacture here for transportation. Wee shall 
therefore briefly mencion the perticulers of the deceipts, wee finde to be 
practized from the very shearing of the Wooll, to the finishing of the 
Commodity (Vizt) In mixing of diverse sorts of Woolls together, namely 
Felwooll, Fleecewooll and Lambes wooll, as also by putting in of Thrumms, 
Endes, Flocks and such like, and where theis deceipts in Mixtures are 
used the Skilfulnes of the Workman cannot possibly make good Worke. 
The deceiptfulness in seyminge of Woolls with Corrupt materialls is very 
greate, as also by putting in of Meale, Chalke, grease and the like, to 
make up weight in Losse of what is stolne and perloined by the Work- 
man, which (as wee are informed) is very usuall amongst them. By 
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ill Cardinge by the unevennes of the Yarne, which is bought by the 
Clothier of severall Markett Spinners, the abuse of which Markett Spinners 
is intollerable, being subiect to noe Statute Lawe provided hitherto for 
Reformacion thereof. By false Sleighes and makinge the Comoditye 
faire at the selvedge, and at the head End for the Muster and badd and 
deceiptfull in the middle. By the Tucker in ill fulling, Alsoe by the 
Unskilfulnes of the Weaver and other Workmen that have not served 
their Apprentishipe to the Trade of Clothinge. There are alsoe many 
abuses practized in dying by putting in false and deceiptfull Materialls 
which hath very much disgraced our Commodities, and hath bin as 
preiudisiall to the vent thereof as any other deceipt whatsoever. Lastly 
by the Excessive streyninge and stretching of Clothes nowe frequently 
and publiquely used in most parts of the Kingdome where Clothing is 
used, both by Tenters, Wrenches and other Wayes whereby they comonly 
strayne a sheet of 24: to 28, 30 or 32 yards, and this is also usually 
practised in the open feilds and suburbs of the City of London in the 
publicke Viewe of all men without any restraint or feare of punishment 
whereby it may be gathered by Strangers that these abuses are warranted 
and mainteined by publique authority. It hath alsoe appeared unto us 
upon Oath that some Clothes made in devonshire of Twenty Yardes in 
length and breadth have bin streined to Thirty Yardes, which being soe 
farr overstretched, even beyond the Staple, to make the Commodity 
appeare faire to the Eye, and to hide all faults, a certaine kinde of Oyle 
is laid on and then Flocks chopt as small as dust strewed upon it, and now 
pressed, makes it seeme to be substantiall and good Cloth, and soe soulde 
for Seavon, or Eight shillings the yard, when the true vallewe thereof 
is not aboue Two shillings or two shillings and sixepence the yard. As 
concerninge the Tolleracion that was graunted for streyned Clothes, in 
Anno 1608. wee finde that to be limitted to a certaine number yearely, 
as alsoe howe much every peece should bee streined, both in length and 
breadth, which they are not to Exceed, But uppon Examinacion wee 
cannot learne that ever any Accompt hath bin kept of the number that 
were streined which by the said Warrant was enioyned, neither hath the 
Stint bin observed howe much every Cloth was allowed to be streyned, 
but hath bin farr exceeded. Wee doe therefore humbly conceive that 
by this Tolleracion, many have bin and still are encouraged to offend 
against the Statute by unreasonable streyninge, and abusing of Clothes, 
in hope to bee protected by that Warrant, whensoever they should be 
called in question. 

And as touching Aulnagers and Searchers who are the Sealers of Cloth, 
whose dutie is to see all these abuses and deceipts reformed, and on whose 
care and diligence your Majestie and your Royall predecessers, and the 
Common Wealth hath alwayes from time to time much relyed for the 
ouerseeing of a Worke of such great ymportance, Theis officers deceiving 
and abusing that great Trust in them reposed doe contrary to the intent 
of the Statute, take only their owne Fees, but seldome or never veiwe 
the Comodity that is to bee sealed, And without any regard of the said 
Statute lawe, doe make those who doe most falsifie the Comoditie, to bee 
the Comptroulers and Visitors thereof, by delivering out the Crowne Seales 
to them or to such as will paye for taem by the dozen, the hundred, or 
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the thousand. And for the Searchers in perticuler, as namely for this 
of London (whose dutie is to see all Clothes here truly sealed) Wee finde 
upon Examinacion, and his owne Confession, that there are certaine 
Agreements made by him with divers of the Companies of London, for 
the giving of him yearely Stipends, not to search or execute his office, 
By all which aforemencioned practises, deceipts, and abuses, the many 
good Lawes, and Statutes of this land, which concerne the generall 
Welfare of the whole Common Wealth, are absolutely frustrate, and made 
voide, And if the busines should continewe in the waye that nowe it is 
in Wee humbly conceive under your Majesties favour there can be noe 
Reformacion, without which the Trading of this Kingdome is likely in 
fewe yeares to come to Ruine. Wee haue therefore to the uttermost of 
our endeavours considered of the reamidies which wee conceive to bee 
most avayleable and Effectuall, Which notwithstanding wee submit to 
better judgments, and doe hereby humbly offer unto your princely 
Consideracion the perticulers followinge. 


Reamedies 


18 Eliz : 1. And first for the abatement of the makinge of Clothes and Stuffs 
9. like beyond the: Seas, that it be strictly prohibited to transport Woolls 
menses Woolfells, yarne and Worsted etc. of the growth of your Majesties King- 


cerning 


transpor- @omes, not only of England but also of Scotland and Ireland as also 
tacion of Fullers earth, and such like, Tobaccopipe Claye, Woodashes and the 
Leather. like, (which are great helps in dressing of Cloth) upon peyne of the 


— 1 forfeiture of all the said Goodes soe laden or transported, and treble the 


P. and M, V2llue thereof to bee forfeited by the Owner or Owners, and alsoe the 
5 concern- Owners of the Ships or Vessles wherein any such Goodes shalbe laden to 
ing trans- be transported (knowing thereof) to forfeite the said Ships or Vessles with 
portacion g]] their Apparrell and furniture to them and every of them belonging, 
of coine. every one his part respectively, And the Master and Mariners of such 
Shipp or Vessle that shall not give informacion thereof within one moneth 
next after their Retourne into England, to forfeite all their goodes and 
Chattles, and to haue ymprisonment by the space of one whole yeare 
without Bayle or Maneprise, the one Moyety of all which forfeitures to 
be unto your Majestie and the other to him or them that will sue for the 
same. 
2. Secondly for the high prices of Woolls and yarne etc. which are 
Enhaunced by Staplers, Jobbers, Broggers, and Engrossers, and by them 
falsified, mingled and Corrupted and often soulde from hand to hand 
before it comes to the Clothier, That the Statute be strictly put in 
execucion, and that it bee the Care of the Governours of each Corporacion 
(which wee doe hereafter mencion) to punish and suppresse them in all 
parts of your Majesties Kingdomes (Excepting Yorkshire and devon, 
which the lawe permitts) and where they shalbe allowed, to bee inioyned 
to these Condicions; Namely to sell ymediately to the Converter and 
not to come to give at the second or third hand, That they doe not falsifie 
or mingle their Woolls deceiptfully, before they sell them, and not to bee 
suffered to sell at the Markett where they buye the same. 
3. Thirdly concerninge the Taxes of our English Cloth in the Lowe 
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Countryes, that your Majestie wilbe pleased to give Order to your 
Embassadours and Agents, to treate with the Archdukes and States, 
for the takinge of that heavy burthen, which doth dayly more and more 
increase, and is contrary to the Treaty of peace and booke of Commerce, 
or at least to ympose as much upon their owne and also upon the Cloth of 
other Countries, which (as wee are informed) doe paye little or nothing at 
all, to the Advantage of other Nacons, and to the great hindrance and losse 
of the English Marchaunts that trade there ; And concerning the Chardges 
here at home arisinge upon the Custome, pretermitted Custome, the 
Earle of Cumberland’s licence, and the Companies Ymposicon, Wee Con- 
ceive it to bee a great burthen. and if there should bee some abatement 
thereof, wee beleeve the great Increase of the Transportacion of these 
Comodityes, and the Retournes thereof, would recompence the Losse 
upon that abatement, and prove a good Enlargement of Trade, For wee 
may not omitt to lett your Majestie understand that whereas for about 
Twenty yeares last past the Marchaunts of England, did export into the 
Eastland certaine Thowsand of lowepriced Clothes yearely, Nowe, by 
reason of the Charge the said Clothes are subiect unto, the Vent of them 
in the Eastcountry is wholly lost, and the Clothes by these Country people 
made of their owne Woolls, being free from the Charge wee are subiect 
unto, hath eaten us wholly out of that Trade, and the like by the same 
occasion is fallen out in our trade for Fraunce. 

4. Fourthly, concerninge the Gigmills, or Mozingemills, before men- 
cioned, Wee humbly conceive it necessary that the Statute bee put in 
Execucion for the suppressinge of them, But because wee finde many 
Clothiers doe for the present make use of them It is to bee doubted that 
the suddaine inhibicion of them, wilbe the Cause of Stopp and Inter- 
rupcion of the Manufactures about Strowdwater where they are used and 
therefore wee thinke it fitt, that there be Twelve monethes space given 
for their suppression, To the end the Clothiers there, may have time 
sufficient to provide themselves of Workmen to supplye what these Engines 
performed. 

5. Fifthly touchinge the diverse and manifold abuses practized in 
and about all sorts of English Manufactures, aswell by the Clothier, 
Weaver, Fuller, Tucker, dyer, and Markett Spinner, As also by the 
Aulnagers, Searchers, and Sealers, which are the chiefe and principall 
Cause of the decaye of our draperyes, Wee humbly conceive there can 
bee noe other waye for an absolute and generall Reformacion, but by the 
grauntinge of severall Incorporacions to all the chiefe Clothinge Townes 
of this Kingdome, the names whereof, together with the cheife heades and 
most materiall thinges that wee houlde necessary to bee observed, are 
hereunto annexed, and to the Ende that all the Lawes and Statutes con- 
cerninge drapery nowe in force, and necessary to bee used, and that all 
other good rules and orders, which shalbe thought fitt aswell for the 
Regulacion of new as olde drapery, bee duly put in execucon, and observed, 
by the said severall Corporacions ; Wee humbly conceive it to bee most 
requisite that your Majestie wilbe pleased to appoint a selected Number 
of able men of gentlemen Marchaunts, and Tradesmen of or nere the 
Citty of London, that may bee Commissioners from yeare to yeare, or 
otherwise, for the well orderinge and government of these Manufactures, 
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that may alwayes be carefull to see that the Condicions, and undertakings 
of each Corporacion, may ‘be punctually performed, and that they may 
have power to depute such able and sufficient Officers as they shall make 
choise of for the better and more exact performance of the Worke, and 
that they may alsoe haue Authority to convent before them such as shalbee 
founde remisse, or delinquent in the Charge and trust comitted to them 
and to sett fines for any manner of fraude or abuse that shalbe discovered, 
and to compose differences, which may often happen, betweene the buyers 
sellers, and makers of the said Manufactures, with power and faculty to 
applye the said fines as your Majestie in your great Wisedome shall please 
to direct and that they may have power to settle and provide as occasion 
offereth, that the poore Workmen depending on the said Trade of Clothing 
or drapery may haue competent wages for their Worke, and that there 
may bee a Comission howse appointed, where they may once a Weeke 
constantly sitt or as often as shalbee needfull, that when any Complaint 
of Wronge or abuses shalbee brought, they may heare and determine 
the same. 

Lastly wee conceive it necessary for the Reputacion and Creditt of 
all English Comodities, that there bee a faire and large Seale, well cutt, 
by your Majesties Engraver that graves to the Mint, which may bee called 
the Crowne Seale, and used all over England and Wales for all kinde of 
draperyes, and that the Lead that is to be fixed to every peece may bee 
double, havinge two Roundes for two Seales to be stamped thereon, the 
one whereof to be stamped with the aforesaid Crowne Seale, which is to 
bee choisely kept by some person of Trust, which shall duly keepe an 
Exact Account of the Number of Seales, which shalbe from tyme to tyme 
delivered out for the use of each Corporacion, And that when any peece 
of Cloth or Stuffe shalbe viewed, measured and approved of, the aforesaid 
peece of lead to bee sett on, and the Seale of the Corporacion to bee fixed 
upon the other Round thereof, by such Sealer or officer as shalbe author- 
ised for the same Corporacion. Alsoe that there may bee yearely, or halfe 
yearely a generall Account kept, and delivered to the Lord Treasurer 
for the tyme beinge, or to the said Commissioners, who may give up unto 
your Majestie when they shalbe thereunto required, the Number of all 
the Commodityes made within the lymitts of each Corporacion, whereby 
it’may bee certainly knowne howe much shalbe the yearely increase of 
the Clothinge of the whole kingdome ; And if in Case there shall happen 
any decaye or abatement thereof your Majestie may alsoe bee informed 
of the originall cause, that speedy Redresse may bee had before it be past 
remeadye ; And finally when your Majestie in your great wisedome shall 
have taken order for the best waye of settinge and well orderinge of these 
Manufactures, that yow wilbe gratiously pleased to declare your Royall 
Will and Pleasure by Proclamacion, to thend that all your loyall Subiects 
may take notice of your great care in soe worthy a worke, and Conforme 
themselves accordinglye. 


(Annexed) 


As touching the Corporacons before mencioned, (whereon a great 
part of the Worke will principally depend) Wee humbly conceive it 
necessary to be settled upon the cheife Townes which at this present 
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doe use the Trade of Clothinge, and makinge of Stuffs, Which (beinge 
for the great Advancement of draperye) wee beleeve wilbe most willingly 
embraced, by all the Clothiers of this Kingdome, diverse of them havinge 
already declared their approbacion thereof, But by reason wee were un- 
certaine howe this Waye would bee accepted of, wee thought it not 
expedient to spend much time in entringe too farr in the perticulers, untill 
wee should receive your Majesties further Commands and direccons. 

The names of the Clothinge Townes to which Wee have given in- 
timacion of our opinions herein, and which wee conceive to bee con- 
siderable for this Worke are these followinge (Vizt) In comitatu Berks, 
Reading and Newbury, in comitatu devon, Exeter, Totnes, Tiverton, 
Kirton, Barnestaple, and Tavistocke, in dorset, Dorchester, and Lyme 
Regis, in Eboraco Hallifaxe, Leedes, Wakefeild, Keightly, Bradford, and 
Kendall, in Essex, Colchester, Coggeshall, and Dedham, in Gloucester 
Gloucester, and Strowdwater, in Kent, Canterbury, Sandwich and Tenter- 
den, in Lancashire Manchester, Rochdale, Colne, Boulton, Blackbourne, 
and Berry, in Norfolk, Norwich, in Oxford, Burford, and Witney, in Salop, 
Shrewsbury, and Oswestry, in Somerset, Taunton, Shepton Mallet, Wine- 
canton, Chard, Beckington, and Wellington, in Suffolk Ipswich, Hadley, 
St: Edmonds Bury, Sudbury and Barford, in Stafford, Tamworth, Burton 
upon Trent, Groton and Nayland, in Surrey, Gilford, in Southampton, 
Southampton, Andover, and Basingstoke, in Warwick, Coventry, in 
Wigornense Worcester, and Kidderminster. and in Wilts, Salisbury, 
Warminster, Devizes, Chippenham and Calne, These we conceive necessary 
to have Corporacions, if any bee granted, and such others as shalbe here- 
after found convenient and necessary. For the Rules and goverment 
(sic) of these Corporacions, wee houlde it not fitt to trouble your Majestie 
with many perticulers, there being already a very good Modell for this 
Worke, Namely Colchester for the making of Bayes there, diverse of 
which Ordinance (although only for the making of Bayes) wilbe very per- 
tinent, and agreeable to other places where Clothes and Stuffs are made, 
For by the Constant Rule of their true makinge they have longe continued, 
and still are in good Repute and Esteeme in all places beyond the Seas, 
And as for the said Towne of Colchester that hath Letters Patents of In- 
corporacion, graunted for the makinge of Bayes, Wee conceive it Requisite 
the same should be enlarged, to all the Clothiers thereabouts for the 
makinge of all sorts of drapery, as your Majestie shalbe pleased to graunt 
unto the Townes; And for other Corporacions, wee houlde it Expedient 
that the Lymitts and boundes of each of them, should extend to Sixe, 
Tenn, or Fourteene miles every waye more or lesse according to their 
distances from the next Clothing Townes ; and that the Members of every 
Corporacion should be Clothiers, Weavers, Fullers, Clothworkers and dyers, 
and that all such as doe use any of the said Trades, may bee reduced into 
some one of the said Corporacions, and to bee a brother or member of 
some or one of them, and that none may bee exempt or freed from the 
Rules and Government thereof, and alsoe for the future that none may 
bee admitted into any of the said Corporacions, but such as shall have 
served their 7: yeares apprentishipe to one of the said Trades, and that 
all Cardsters, Combers, Spinsters and such others, as haue any kind of 
dependance upon the said Manufactures, may alsoe be regulated by the 
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said Corporacions, Alsoe that every Corporacion that shall use the making 
of newe Draperies, shall agree of the lengthes, breadthes, and weights 
of each kinde of Stuffe which they shall make, Which they shall for ever 
hereafter bee obliged to observe without alteration, unlesse the same bee 
allowed by the Commissioners aforesaid, And alsoe that a certaine number 
of Threads for the Warpe of every sort of Stuffe bee prescribed, and agreed 
upon at the setting of this business, that the officers for the searching and 
sealing, bee well skild in the Manufactures, and to bee made choise of 
by the Master, Wardends, and assistants of each Corporacion, and that 
these officers before they are admitted, may give good securitye, and be 
sworne for the due performance of their office, And that they may be duly, 
and seuerely punished for any faulty Cloth or Stuffe, they shall seale or 
lett passe contrary to their Orders, And for their paines and care herein 
they may bee allowed a sufficient Competency by each Corporacion and not 
suffered to keepe deputies, but in cases of necessitie of sicknes or other- 
wise, And for the Master, Wardens, and other the Governors of each 
Corporacion, that they may have power to levye meanes, for the Main- 
tenance of necessary officers, and to heare Complaints and ympose pen- 
alties for punishing offenders, as in other Corporacions of lesse ymportance 
is usuall, and that there bee a severall seale allowed to each Corporacion, 
for the expressing of the true making or defects of the said Manufacture, 
and when any peece of Cloth or Stuffe shalbe measured, and approved 
of, the said double peece of lead havinge thereon the Crowne Seale before 
mencioned, shalbe fixed unto it, and the said Corporacion Seale shalbe 
stamped on the other part thereof, And if any faulty Cloth shall happen 
to passe that Seale (not havinge the defecte expressed) The Corporacion 
whose Seale it beares, to bee Lyable to make good the penaltie in the 
highest degree, And whereas wee have found very great abuses to haue 
bin practized in and about dyinge, and in perticuler by the dyers of 
London, which cannot bee discovered here at home untill the goods are 
exported, and set to sale beyond Sea, Wee conceive it necessary that 
whatsoever fraudes shalbe there found, to have bin comitted in the dying 
of the said Manufactures, uppon credible and authenticke Certificate, 
sent over into England, of the said Fraudes, and what the dammages 
thereof amount unto, The Corporacion aswell of the said dyers of London, 
as of all other places, shalbe responsible for the said damages, to the party 
greived, and the said Corporacion to right it selfe uppon the party that 
committed the fault Alsoe that all men bee enioyned to sell their Com- 
modity in open Marketts, or Halls, and other places allowed, for that 
purpose, and not privately in. . ., nor in private howses, By which meanes, 
all faulty and deceiptful Clothes and Stuffs may the sooner be discovered, 
and the offenders punished, that likewise noe streyned Clothes, bee 
suffered to bee made, or soulde in any part of this Kingdome, but all to 
bee made at first perfect and good, and to conteine their full weight, length, 
and breadth, and if any shall desire and procure a tolleracion for streyned 
Clothes, then they to streyne noe other but true and well wrought Clothes, 
which are soe sealed, and then to haue them streined here in London and 
noe where else, And that another seale may be fixed thereon, expressing 
how much they haue bin streyned, and a due account to bee kept thereof 
accordingly, And that an other duty may bee paied for the streyning 
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of every such Cloth. And whereas wee haue before humbly exprest our 
opinions that every Corporacion should be lyable to make good the losses, 
dammages, and penalties of all faulty Clothes or Stuffs, that are suffered 
to passe their Seale. Wee conceive it very expedient that there bee 
sufficient power, and authority graunted unto them, to Enable them for 
the performance thereof, and that the Crowne or aulnage Seale may bee 
lett unto each Corporacon by farme, yearely Rent, or other wise as your 
Majestie in your great wisdome shall thinke most Convenient. 

Lastly wee humbly crave leave to represent to your Majestie our 
opinions of the necessitie of a Court of Marchaunts for the speedy deter- 
mininge of all suites and differences that happen betweene Marchaunts 
Factours Clothiers, Tradesmen and Shopkeepers concerninge Accompt 
bills of Exchange bargaines and other differences proceding or depending, 
for Wares and all sortes of Marchaundizes or debts arising thereupon, 
which are seldome or never determined by any of your Majesties Courts 
of Justice without the Report and Opinion of Marchaunts which wilbe 
agreeable to that breife and summary waye nowe used by the Comissioners 
for the pollicyes of assurance, And this wee humbly conceive would 
bee a comfort and incouragement to the Marchaunts, and an increase 
of Trade, and generall wealthe of the Realme. 

9th of June, 1640 All which wee most humbly submitt 

to your Majesties great Wisdome. 


(There follow fifteen signatures) 


Thomas Jeninges George Langham 

Ant. Wither Richard: Bogan Law. Squibb Hugh Morrell 

John Howe Mathew Cradock Roger Kilvert Richard Middelton 
Nathan Wright John Barker 

George Clerke John Kendricke 


(Endorsed on back in a contemporary hand) 


Reporte from the Commissioners For 
Mr. Cradock Trade, 9° March 1640 
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Reviews of Books 


Pythagorean Politics in Southern Italy. By Kurt von Fritz. (New 
York: Columbia University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 
1940.) 


Tue Pythagorean tradition has reached us in a form as corrupt as anything 
can reasonably be, and to draw facts and dates from it might well seem 
a hopeless task. Yet the Pythagorean thread runs through over a century 
of Greek history in Southern Italy (roughly 530-390 3.c.), and an under- 
standing of it is essential to the interpretation of this important period 
during which the colonies of Magna Graecia contributed not only to Greek 
culture but also ultimately to the development of Italy. Professor von 
Fritz’s book makes this preliminary understanding possible. More than 
half of its hundred pages are devoted to the study of the sources; and 
finally the Pythagorean tradition is illuminated by the little that is known 
from other sources about Southern Italy during this period. The con- 
clusions, of necessity, are few, but sober and well founded. 

Pythagoras came to Croton about 530 B.c. His teaching induced a 
moral regeneration in this hitherto not very prominent colony, which 
in 510 B.c. overthrew its brilliant rival Sybaris. For the next half century 
Croton was predominant and exercised some measure of hegemony over 
most of her neighbours. The evidence is mainly that of the ‘ alliance 
coins’ in which the types of Croton are associated with those of other 
cities, or with their initial letters. This is by tradition the Golden Age of 
the Pythagorean clubs, which were formed in most other cities of Southern 
Italy as well as Croton, and exercised a powerful though indirect influence 
over their public life. They came to a violent end, apparently between 
450 and 440 B.c.; but recovered a certain activity until c. 390 B.c., when 
Dionysius of Syracuse extended his rule over Southern Italy, and the 
Pythagoreans were completely expelled except from Tarentum. Tarentum, 
the only important city of Southern Italy still independent, was governed 
by the mathematician Archytas. Archytas was the first magistrate of 
Tarentum on his own merits, not as a Pythagorean. It is inferred that 
Pythagorean rule was always of this sort, indirect, exercised through 
education and character rather than by purely political means. But this 
does not necessarily apply to the early fifth century, about which we have 
very little information ; this is the period of the ‘ clubs ’, whose influence 
was apparently less pure, even if they did not directly control the 
magistracies. 

Von Fritz does not inquire how much the Pythagorean system owed 
to the moral teachings of Pythagoreas and how far it rested on principles 
native to the Greek colonies of Southern Italy. One might follow the 
parallel with the laws of Zaleucus, which were adopted in many of these 
colonies and which, incidentally, have come down in a very bad tradition 
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confused by pseudo-Pythagoreans. One might also ask how far the great- 
ness of Croton was due to its doctors and athletes rather than its philo- 
sophers. Though some subsidiary questions of this sort are unanswered, 
this is a valuable contribution to the history of Southern Italy as well as 
to the Pythagorean question. In conclusion, the clarity of the exposition 
must be noticed. In spite of the recondite matter and the closeness of the 
argument, the book is easy and pleasant to read. T. J. Dunpasin. 


A History of the Jews in England. By Ceciz Rotn. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1941.) 


Ir is a pleasing coincidence that Dr. Roth should be a member of Tovey’s 
college, and that his book should issue from the same Press as Tovey’s 
Anglia Judaica, published just over two hundred years earlier. His 
volume lacks the leisured ease of that spacious quarto, though it cuts a 
very good figure among the less luxurious productions of to-day. As the 
editor of the Magna Bibliotheca Anglo-Judaica, issued in 1937, Dr. Roth 
has a special qualification for a comprehensive survey of the history of 
English Jewry, while he has the detailed knowledge of an original worker 
on some of the most interesting parts of his subject. 

For the pre-exilic period the work of the Pipe Roll Society and the 
almost complete publication, either in full or in elaborate abstract, of the 
Chancery records, together with the work of J. M. Rigg on the Exchequer 
of the Jews, has made accessible material which Prynne, Madox, and Tovey 
could only select from; while the Starra have been fully examined by 
Davis, Stokes, and Loewe. Dr. Roth is thus able to add a good deal to 
the picture drawn by Joseph Jacobs in 1893, as well as to correct a number 
of errors in it. He is not, however, himself quite at home in the middle 
ages, as he admits in his preface where he acknowledges his obligation to 
Mr. J. M. Rich. Thus, he speaks of Hubert de Burgh as chancellor (p. 42) 
where ‘ justiciar ’ is probably what is meant, and refers more than once to 
the council of ‘ Vienna’ where the context implies ‘ Vienne’. Again, the 
translation of narrator as ‘ attorney ’ (p. 112 n.) at least needs justification, 
since the word is usually applied to an advocate. Eligit for elegit (p. 89) 
and ‘ Abelard ’ of Bath (p. 278) are presumably merely lapsus calami. But 
even if the background is unfamiliar, there is very little fault to be found 
with Dr. Roth’s representation of the history and conditions of life of 
English Jewry in the middle ages. He stresses the relative unimportance 
both in numbers and in influence of the English Jews as compared with 
those in other European countries and in the East, and shows how their 
prosperity declined under oppressive taxation until, at the date of their 
expulsion, they had almost ceased to be worth plundering. He also points 
out what is often forgotten, that the expulsion from England had been 
preceded by similar measures in other countries on a smaller scale, and 
that the Church encouraged such steps by its denunciation of usury. 

The chapter on Anglo-Jewry in the Middle Ages, which concludes this 
part of the book, is especially interesting for its comment on Jewish names 
and their Latin equivalents, and for the careful estimate of the extent of 
education among the Jews. It is noteworthy that just as English nuns 
knew no Latin, Anglo-Jewish women and children knew no Hebrew, and 
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had to have a vernacular translation of the Passover-Eve domestic service. 
The literary history of English Jewry is regarded by Dr. Roth as subsidiary 
to that of the Jews in Northern France, the region from which most of 
them, or of their forefathers, had migrated. 

The period between the expulsion and the re-admission of Jews under 
Cromwell is briefly treated, but gains much from Dr. Roth’s own studies 
of the history of the Marranos. These crypto-Jews formed a distinct and 
influential community in London in the latter half of the sixteenth century 
until their expulsion in 1609. Similarly, the story of Cromwell’s efforts, 
due largely to financial motives, to secure the return of the Jews, owes 
much to Dr. Roth’s Life of Menasseh ben Israel, and is a curious caveat 
against the vulgar notion that Cromwell was strong enough to carry 
through any measure which he favoured. It was left to Charles II to give 
the Jews a secure position. Very interesting is the account of the pamphlets 
provoked by Menasseh’s Ses Israelis in 1650, though Dr. Roth’s ascription 
of the title, ‘the father of English journalism’, to Sir Hamon |’Estrange 
(author of one of these) suggests that Hamon has somehow been credited 
with the work of his brother Roger (p. 155). The further history of the 
gradual emancipation of the English Jews is remarkable in that, as Dr. 
Roth points out, the failure of Menasseh’s efforts to secure their formal 
re-admission by the Commonwealth saved them from being segregated as 
they were on the Continent and placed them on the same footing as other 
denizens. On the other hand, they did not share in the admission to full 
rights which French Jews obtained later in consequence of the Revolution. 
Among the subjects dealt with in these later pages are the anti-Jewish 
agitation of 1753, and the domestic history of the coming of the Ashkenazim 
and the relations of their synagogues with the older Sephardim. Much 
of this will be unfamiliar to the Gentile reader, though it will explain some 
of the things which puzzle him in Jewish organization as he knows it, 
such as the existence of two Chief Rabbis, and of a ‘ Reformed Synagogue ’ 
owing allegiance to neither. Another point which may easily have escaped 
him is the relation of the Russian persecutions of 1881 with the wave of 
Jewish immigration which has led to the capture of the ready-made 
clothing trade by the Jews, and, incidentally, to a wide-reaching change 
in the costume of the poorer classes. C. Jonnson. 


English Villagers of the Thirteenth Century. By Grorce Caspar Homans. 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1941.) 


Mr. Homans, now an instructor in sociology in Harvard, wrote this book 
as a Junior Fellow in the Society of Fellows in the same university. Few 
fellowships can have had more fruitful results. Written with the zest 
of youth and the judgement of maturity, it is the best description which 
has ever been published of English rural life in the middle ages. It is 
a model of wise selection and pleasing presentation. Scholars can learn 
much from it, and every intelligent reader, young or old, will find delight 
in it. Mr. Homans has mastered one of the most tiresome difficulties 
which beset the historian; he has learned the art of critical exposition. 
He appears to think that this is easy. ‘In this book’, he says, ‘the 
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life of English villagers of the thirteenth century has been described in 
the usual literary manner and in the language of common sense ’ (p. 402), 
and he proceeds to show, in a last chapter, how this literary description 
can be translated into more abstract language. He regards the historical 
language of common sense as a preliminary to the more pregnant general- 
izations of sociology. It is to be hoped that he will continue to submit 
his sociological interests to the service of historical literature. If he 
does not, his first book is likely to be his best. 

The work is divided into four books, tersely entitled fields, families, 
manors, feasts. It contains twenty-five chapters and several maps. 
The notes are collected at the end. Usually this practice is more ex- 
asperating than helpful, but Mr. Homans was probably wise to adopt it. 
It suits his leisurely and lucid style which is terse in substance and dis- 
cursive in manner. He translates freely both from printed and unprinted 
texts ; every unprinted text translated in his book is given in the notes 
at the end of the volume in the original. His interpretation of texts and 
his felicity in translation are indeed two of his outstanding merits, and, 
although his style is all his own, he has here obviously been influenced 
by the art both of Maitland and of Professor Stenton. 

In his first ‘ book’, on fields, Mr. Homans defines his main theme, 
the description of village life in the open field or champion part of England, 
as it can be seen in the thirteenth century. He begins with the English 
landscape. ‘To talk about medieval landscape is no more nonsense than 
to talk about medieval art’ (p. 12). With the aid of Professor Bloch’s 
work on France and Professor Gray’s maps, he distinguishes the woodland 
country from the champion, showing carefully what is meant by woodland 
whose bosky character is due more to enclosing than to the prevalence 
of woods. His assertion that the reason for the existence of walls in 
small fields ‘cannot be settled by city-bred people’, is modified, as his 
healthy and open-minded tribute to the unknown often is, by his reference 
to texts which reveal the growth of enclosures in open country (pp. 14, 18). 
The best example of the woodland is the Celtic tref or hamlet (p. 27). But 
he is concerned with the champion country of central England. The 
problem of origins is left on one side. ‘ The use of the plow is one of the 
influences determining the nature of human groupings, but the nature 
of human groupings is one of the influences determining the use of the 
plow ’ (p. 28). The description which follows of the ‘ skills’ of husbandry 
and the methods of ploughing is admirably clear and practical, and is 
closely related to the picture of a medieval village. Mr. Homans avoids 
the temptation to systematize. The normal and the exceptional are both 
parts of his story, for the one explains the other. Thus, breaks or 
temporary enclosures in champion country, as in Sherwood Forest, cor- 
responding to the Scottish outfield in non-champion country, was a 
development natural enough where the land in permanent cultivation, 
whether in English fields or Scottish infields, was ‘as much as could 
be kept in heart by manure’ (p. 54). The management of the two-field, 
as distinct from the three-field system, both found in champion country, 
is clearly described, with a reference to the Osney charters. ‘ In the third 
year, the field originally tilled would be tilled again, with the difference 
that the part of the field which had been in winter corn two years before 
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would probably now be in spring corn, the part which had been in spring 
corn, in winter corn’ (p. 56). The observation that sometimes villages 
with two fields shifted over within a period of years to a three-field system 
(p. 57) prepares the way for a discussion of village life as a corporate 
concern, the subject on which, here and throughout his book, Mr. Homans 
is at his best. Here it is seen in his description of the holding and the 
common plough and of village planning. The agricultural community 
had to be regulated, especially when cattle were turned into the fields 
and in time of harvest. Custom was expressed or modified in by-laws. 
In Yorkshire a by-law was the name for the enactment, the name of a 
separate gathering, the name of a district. Mr. Homans translates the 
communitas plebiceti of Wakefield, ‘the community of the byelaw’ (pp. 
105, 427). And behind the by-law was not merely advantage, but senti- 
ment, or neighbourliness. Planning, in Mr. Homans’s view,—a view 
which he has expounded elsewhere,1—followed a definite tradition in the 
first arrangement of the fields. ‘In certain English villages of the thir- 
teenth century the existence of the debris of a scheme resembling in some 
respects the Scandinavian solskift may be inferred from the phrases of 
charters and final concords’ (p. 100). His discussion of the evidence 
for this view deserves careful consideration. It explains the relation 
between the order of the arable strips in the furlongs and the order of 
the tofts in the village. Solskift means that the tofts were considered 
as falling in order in a clockwise direction about the village, and that the 
strips fell in order from east to west or from north to south according to 
the orientation of the different furlongs. To move contrary to the sun’s 
course, or witherskins was considered unlucky. Mr. Homans’s recon- 
struction is cautious, not dogmatic, but it does illustrate the close relation 
between folklore, superstition, practical convenience and habit. 

The second ‘ book’ deals with the family. It is the most original 
and helpful part of the work, not necessarily because particular discussions 
cover new ground, but because the evidence has never before been put 
together so well, with such an abundance of concrete example. The 
existence of lordship, of course, is recognized throughout the volume, 
but this section shows how wise Mr. Homans has been to postpone con- 
sideration of the ‘ manor ’, in spite of the intervention or even the guidance 
of the lord and his court in every relationship of daily life. Succession, 
marriage, wardship, alienation and the household are the subjects of 
the seven chapters (cc. viii-xv, pp. 109-219). The chapter on partible 
inheritance of land is based upon an earlier essay.2 It establishes ‘a 
correlation between the area where the champion husbandry was in force 
and the area where the custom was the descent of a villager’s holding to 
one of his sons’ (p. 119) and suggests that the significance of the relation 
between impartibility and champion country and between partibility and 
woodland country, though not exclusive, is to be found in two types of 
family organization. The discussion of impartible inheritance, to which 
he then turns, immediately raises the question so often asked and so seldom 
answered, ‘ What happened to the children who did not inherit ?’ Custom 
governed the descent of goods and chattels, and in spite of the theory that 


1In Annales dhistoire économique et sociale, viii. (1936), 438-48. 
2 Economic History Review, viii. (1937) 48-56. 
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a villein’s goods were the property of his lord (pp. 134, 432) regulated the 
right of a villein to leave part of his goods by will. Some chattels had 
to go with the holding. These tools and utensils were the principalia 
or heirlooms. ‘ Loom, in old English, meant tool, any tool’ (p. 133). 
A good many landless sons went away. The jurors of Park in Hertford- 
shire believed in 1281 that Adam Amielis was apprenticed to a chandler 
in London (est ibi apprenticius, p. 432). But many stayed, and this 
brings Mr. Homans to a very interesting analysis of the connexion between 
marriage and tenure. ‘ Husband’ is not only the word for a married 
man. In north and east England it meant a middle kind of villager, a 
man with a substantial tenement. And the hired man was often called 
an anilepiman, which means a single, unmarried man. ‘No land, no 
marriage.’ The rule was far reaching, for it affected also the son who 
would succeed, and explains the types of arrangement, fully discussed by 
Mr. Homans (e.g. pp. 153-9), by which as he grew older a man made over 
his tenement to his son and heir, so that the latter could marry and settle 
down. Here, as so often, the evidence of literature concurs with that of 
legal documents. I may observe in passing that no previous writer has 
used the evidence of literature with more skill than Mr. Homans shows. 
The section on trothplight, wedding, free bench, curtesy, and wardship 
naturally follows. Mr. Homans has studied his canon law and, what is 
more, he can relate it to the evidence of court rolls. He shows why the 
church, and, as we know, the common law preferred or insisted upon formal 
marriage, without giving a necessarily immoral flavour to leyrwite, child- 
wite, and fornication. ‘ The gift of the money and the ring in fact deter- 
mined the name of the ceremony at the church door. The groom made 
the gift to his bride as a wed, that is, a gage or pledge, of the fulfilment 
of the marriage contract. In the words of the old ballads, he wedded 
her with a ring. The ceremony was a wedding’ (p. 171). Free bench 
was the name of the widow’s part, originally her seat at the family hearth, 
by the thirteenth century a technical term of law. On this, as on the 
widower’s rights, on the various local customs which affected their position 
if a man or woman married again, and on the control of children who 
were too young to inherit, Mr. Homans brings much light to bear from 
the evidence of court rolls. Occasionally he does not seem to distinguish 
sufficiently between the villagers and freemen of high rank. This 
criticism does not apply to the chapter on alienation, in which the survival 
of customary restraints and the preference for the rights of the kindred 
or members of the blood, as enforced in the lords’ court, are well brought 
out. On the other hand, Mr. Homans realizes that there was an element 
of instability, revealed by the occasional rise to wealth of more vigorous 
or grasping peasants, in what he insists, too forcibly in my opinion, was 
a static society (pp. 205, 444). The last chapter of this section is a powerful 
and convincing picture of the family settled on a yardland in champion 
country, the tenant, his father and mother, unmarried brothers and sisters, 
serving men and maids boarded in the house, and the ‘ undersettles’, 
holding land, not directly of the lord, but of the holder. It emphasizes 
“the central principle of the organization of medieval families: the per- 
manent association of a given blood line with an established tenement 
unit’. Regard for the integrity and maintenance of the holding and 
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the organization of the family household is reproduced in medieval ideas 
about kingship. ‘A king of England, then as now, had to take care to 
avoid doing violence, not only to the persons and possessions of his subjects, 
but also to their moral sentiments’ (p. 218). One cannot but be grateful 
to Mr. Homans for his far-sighted insistence on this aspect of medieval 
life. It was, he might have added, the view of Henry III’s advisers. 

In his third ‘ book’ (pp. 223-349) Mr. Homans comes to the manor. 
‘The word is still convenient and its meaning is still vague.’ Much has 
been written in old and recent times about the structure of the manor, 
its services, courts, and officers. The subject is a familiar one and I need 
refer only to some of the suggestive ways in which Mr. Homans has enriched 
our understanding of it. He emphasizes the non-economic factors in 
the relationship between lord and man. ‘ There is such a thing as being 
a gentleman in spite of oneself’ (p. 231). Ceremonial renders, such as 
the hens given at Christmas and the eggs at Easter, and the arrangements 
for the Christmas dinner had something much deeper than an economic 
basis (pp. 268-9). Also, within the framework of the manor, neighbourli- 
ness and the friendly settlement of disputes testified to the communal 
nature of rural society ; moreover, just as the practices of manorial life 
in field and court so often reflect in miniature those of the feudal state as 
a whole, so these neighbourly acts help us to appreciate features in our 
national life. Mr. Homans never idealizes village society, but he does 
insist on its social character, which gives meaning to rather than derives 
from the economic structure. His interest in the early life of New England, 
for example, has helped him to bring out the significance of the boon 
days by means of a comparison with the famous institution of New 
England known as the bee (pp. 260-8). Again, he shows how naturally 
the agreement out of court in ‘love days’ could emerge from the nature 
of the hallmote. One settlement, at Hound in Hampshire (1829), records 
that the offender, if offence were repeated, was to remain in a room and 
repent for one day while the market lasted. ‘ Keeping a villager away 
from the interest and society of the market may have been a heavy 
punishment’ (pp. 319, 452). In a chapter on the sorts and conditions 
of men the distinction between the husbond or neat and the cottar is made 
in a fresh and illuminating way. The middle class villager (husbond, 
neat, or whatever he might be called in various parts of England) had 
a house, was a fellow of the village, worked with fork and flail, possessed 
plough oxen. ‘The plowshare was the villein’s badge of office.’ Manorial 
custumals suggest that ‘the classes behaved in the same manner as 
estates, each taking a different part of the work’ (p. 245). So in other 
parts of Europe the economic distinction between the labourers and those 
who worked with their hands, that is, with spade, not with ploughteam, 
was linked with a social distinction (p. 247). On the other hand co-opera- 
tion was necessary. A cottar would need to borrow the use of a plough 
or to have the use of his lord’s plough, just as a poor husbandman or one 
in temporary difficulties would have to come to some arrangement with 
his neighbours. 

Mr. Homans discusses the power and position of the lord, the pro- 
ceedings in the hallmote and the functions of the manorial officers, against 
this background. He realizes and gives full weight to the legal absolutism 
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of the lord, but he has no difficulty in explaining the more important 
restraint or guiding force of custom and co-operation. I would refer 
especially to his account of the long-drawn-out dispute between the abbot 
of Halesowen in Worcestershire and the men of Hales (pp. 276-84), his 
pages on the hayward and his duties, and his analysis of the ‘ ambiguous 
relationship between the lord and the community of the villagers’, the 
most important fact revealed by a study of the hallmoot (p. 324). One 
example of this ambiguity is the occasional reference in the records to a 
village seal. In 1295 the customers of Bromham, Wiltshire, made fine 
because they made a common seal in contempt of the lord. It was a heavy 
fine, 100 shillings. But a village could be handed over to custodes, the 
reeve and four men, and they with the community might have a seal, as 
at Wellow, in Nottinghamshire (pp. 332, 336). 

The two chapters on the husbandman’s year and the parish church 
which come in the fourth ‘ book’, entitled feasts, are in some ways the 
most characteristic part of Mr. Homans’s work.! Here his interests in 
folklore and custom have free play. The chapter on the year of work 
and play (pp. 353-81) might well be issued separately for the use of teachers 
in schools, for it is much the best and clearest essay on the subject that 
I know. Thomas Tusser’s Five Hundred Points are given a thirteenth- 
century setting. The chapter on the parish church begins admirably, 
but when Mr. Homans comes to the Mass, he allows his sociological interests 
to run away with him into a psychological analysis which is not helpful 
and is hardly consonant with the general tone of his book. ‘ Since neither 
the actions performed nor the words used in the mass are determined by 
the nature of a practical result to be accomplished, they can, be, and are, 
determined by other factors’ (pp. 398-9). So far as I can understand 
this sentence, it seems to me to beg the question. Mr. Homans would 
have done better to take some of the medieval popular handbooks and 
use them. ‘ Prayer shall be then withouté drede, for he is full homely 
to us.’ If Mr. Homans had thought more of the word homely, he could 
have got further and written something more in accord with the fine 
passage which ends his earlier chapter on the family (p. 219). 

The most serious omission in Mr. Homans’s book is a separate and 
comprehensive study of the freemen and holders of free tenements (not 
necessarily the same as freemen) in the English village. The reasons 
for this are not far to seek. He regards English rural society as static 
and he has confined his attention, in the main, to custumals and court 
rolls, mainly of manors held by Ramsey and other monastic houses. He 
has not worked through the rolls of chancery, nor the plea rolls, and he 
has neglected the vast collections of private charters. Although he knows 
and has used Professor Kosminsky’s article on services and money rents,” 
he does not seem to have appreciated its full importance, and presumably 
ignorance of Russian has prevented him, as it has prevented me, from 
studying the same author’s book on ‘ The English village in the thirteenth 

1 Partly based upon an earlier essay in Speculum, xi. (1936), 338-51. To the 
references given on pp. 455-8 may be added the late J. F. Willard’s short but detailed 
paper, based on a study of illuminated manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, ‘ Occupa- 
tions of the Months in Medieval Calendars’, in The Bodleian Quarterly Record, vii. 
(1932), 33-9. 

2 Economic History Review, vol. v, no. 2 (April 1935). 
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century ’ (Moscow, 1935). Hence, although he frequently refers to the 
free element, and especially to the franklin class, in the English villages, 
he has seen no reason to question the conventional view that the free 
tenants formed an exceptional, if appreciable, element in the population. 
He quotes cases which show the freemen, as a distinct class, defining 
local custom, but he is not concerned so much with them as with what 
they said. He has not drawn a distinction between the freeman’s duty 
to observe the eustom of the manor and an obligation to the lord which 
might become less than personal and did not prevent him from alienating 
his land, buying land, going about as he wished, and bargaining with the 
lord, or entering into covenants with him under his seal, just as though 
the lord were one freeholder among others. Consequently Mr. Homans 
has not prepared his mind to trace the effect of and the contribution of 
the villeins themselves to the social movements in which the growth of 
this extra-manorial element is an important factor. He has, I think, 
been misled by one of his favourite sociological principles, ‘ that the things 
which vary least are the most important’ (p. 182), and has neglected in 
consequence the movement towards the general and normal in the more 
consciously constructive elements in society, a movement to which he 
himself refers four pages later: ‘ The judges who developed the common 
law worked towards rules which were simple and uniform. Manorial 
custom remained more varied and more elaborate’ (p. 186). Professor 
Stenton, in the introduction to his Transcripts of Charters relating to Gilbert- 
ine Houses, has noted the same tendency in the development of the private 
charter. Closely related to his neglect to pursue social changes is Mr. 
Homans’s indifference to more purely but equally important and indeed 
closely connected economic developments. He has learned from Professor 
Gras that the husbandman who was reasonably fortunate and laborious 
could earn an independent income. He does not believe in the idea that 
the medieval peasant saw nothing but his own village and immediate 
neighbourhood. Yet he nowhere considers the effect of rising prices 
and new opportunities on a population which had surplus cash at its dis- 
posal. I have not found any reference to the share of the peasantry in 
the growing trade in wool. All this is the more to be regretted because 
Mr. Homans is peculiarly fitted to work out the effect of circumstance on 
custom and the significance of custom in the slow movements of change. 

The Harvard University Press has published this delightful book in 
a delightful way. I have noticed only one misprint. On page 295, line 22, 
‘king’s merchant’ should read ‘ king’s messenger ’, as in line 11 above. 

F. M. Powicxe. 


Bractonian Problems. By H. Kantorowicz, with a short memoir of the 


author by Doris M. Srenton. (Glasgow: Jackson, Son & Co., 
1941.) 


THE word ‘ epoch-making ’ should not be lightly used. But it can occasion- 
ally be used not only of an elaborate treatise but also of a pamphlet, or 
1Cf. F. M. Powicke, ‘ Observations on the English Freeholder in the Thirteenth 


Century’, in Wirtschaft und Kultur, Festschrift zwm 70. Geburtstag von Alfons Dopsch, 
pp. 382-93. 
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even an article. Vinogradoff’s short article in The Athenaeum in July 
1884, in which he announced the discovery of Bracton’s Note Book, was 
epoch-making. We think that this undelivered lecture on the David 
Murray Foundation by the late Professor Kantorowicz will likewise be 
regarded as epoch-making, because it suggests a new view as to the time 
at which, and the conditions in which, Bracton’s treatise was composed ; 
a new view as to the state of the lost original manuscript; a new view 
as to the archetype composed after Bracton’s death by an unknown 
redactor ; and an explanation, based on these premises, both of the reasons 
for the corruptions in the text of the many manuscripts of the treatise, 
and of the methods which an editor should take to amend them. Our 
thanks are due to Mrs. Stenton for the careful way in which she has 
edited the lecture and for her short memoir of its distinguished author. 

The originality and the importance of this lecture will be appreciated 
if we compare the generally received views on all these topics with the 
views put forward therein. 

Maitland thought, and Woodbine seems to agree, that the main part 
of the treatise was composed between the years 1250 and 1256, when 
Bracton was a judge of the King’s Bench, and that he revised it from time 
to time, appending numerous additions. They thought that it was this 
lost manuscript, added to and revised by Bracton, which was the basis of 
the existing manuscripts, and that any readings vouched for by all or by 
the principal manuscripts might be taken to be Bracton’s work. According 
to Professor Woodbine, the striking divergences between the manuscripts, 
none of which is nearer to the original than the third generation, can be 
explained by ‘the fact that these manuscripts were copied from different 
drafts of Bracton’s book, and that some of the manuscripts were copied 
from more than one exemplar. 

Professor Kantorowicz, reasoning from the use made by Drogheda of 
a part of Bracton’s preface, has made it very probable that the Treatise 
was begun, before 1239 ; that therefore the original text was the work, not 
of the judge of the King’s Bench, but of William of Raleigh’s clerk; and 
that ‘ what the judge contributed to it up to the time of his death was not 
more than an immense number of incoherent additions’. The original 
manuscript is lost. What we have got is a redaction of it made by a clerk 
after Bracton’s death. The existing manuscripts make it probable that 
the disorder in which the original was left was appalling; and that the 
clerk failed miserably to make an intelligible text—more especially in the 
romanesque portions, for he knew more English than Roman law. He 
agrees in the main with the explanation given by Professor Woodbine of 
the divergences between the manuscripts. But he differs from Maitland 
and Professor Woodbine in their view that readings supported by the 
principal manuscripts are necessarily Bracton’s work. On the contrary 
they are, he thinks, the work of Bracton’s editor who composed the arche- 
type from Bracton’s lost manuscript. 

Kantorowicz takes passages, vouched for by the printed text and the 
manuscripts, and not hitherto attacked as corrupt, and shows how they 
ought to be and can be amended from the correct texts on which they are 
based by the application of recognized laws of textual criticism. A study 
of the passages which he selects indicates the principles which an editor 
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of Bracton’s text should apply, and, incidentally, rescues Bracton from 
Maitland’s criticism of the weakness of his civilian learning. That 
criticism, he says, was based on a false premise: ‘He did not see that 
Bracton’s text has come down to us from one archetype, and therefore 
believed that, whenever all his manuscripts agreed in a reading, however 
nonsensical, it must have been Bracton who had written nonsense ’. 
On Kantorowicz’s theory, it was his editor who had written it. This 
view is the more probable because, in the English portions of the treatise, 
Bracton’s use of the language and concepts of Roman law show that he 
was a very intelligent student of Roman law, and had a firm grasp of some 
of its leading principles. 

Kantorowicz concludes from these premises that a definitive edition 
of Bracton must be based on the following plan: The text should be based 
on a collation of the best manuscripts. If none of the manuscripts give 
a probable reading the text must be amended by reference to its sources— 
‘Roman, Romance, canonistic and English ’—‘ according to the standards 
of historical and transcriptional probability ’. There must be an apparatus 
criticus containing the rejected readings of the best manuscripts, and an 
historical apparatus. This would contain ‘the identification of cross 
references, of sources. . . of names of places and persons, and of dates. 
It should also contain references to similar cases in earlier and later records, 
such as plea rolls and year books, and to explanatory parallel passages in 
other writings’. Kantorowicz would have made an ideal editor-in-chief 
by reason, of his great learning in medieval canon and civil law, in legal 
history, legal philosophy, and textual criticism, by reason of his capacity 
for clear thinking and lucid exposition, and by reason of the judicial 
quality of his mind. It is easy to see why such a man could not breathe 
the atmosphere of tutored savagery, congenial to the great mass of his 
fellow-countrymen ; and he was conscious of that impossibility. He cites 
Bracton’s words— et cum indulgeat judex indigno, nonne ad prolapsionis 
contagium provocat universos? Sic ergo misereatur indigno ut semper 
homini condoleat’; and to them he adds this comment: ‘ Words truly 
worthy of a great judge, worthy of being in the minds of whoever shall be 
chosen to restore peace to Bracton’s country ’. 

Vinogradoff’s article on Bracton’s Note Book inspired one of Maitland’s 
most brilliant pieces of work. Let us hope that history will repeat itself, 
and that Kantorowicz’s lecture will lead, under the auspices of the Selden 
Society, to a definitive edition of Bracton’s Treatise edited by Mrs. Stenton 
and Professor Plucknett. W. S. Hotpsworrts. 


De Laudibus Legum Anglie. By Sir Jonn Fortescur. Edited and trans- 
lated with introduction and notes by 8. B. Caries. (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1942.) 


Dr. CurimEs is well known for his illuminating studies in fifteenth-century 
legal and political thought, so that, since the De Laudibus, like Fortescue’s 
other books, is largely (though not wholly) concerned with constitutional 
theory and law, he is the right editor for a much-needed new edition of this 
famous book. In fact he has produced a definitive edition which contains 
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all that is necessary to know of the author, the external history of the 
book, and its contents. To it Professor Hazeltine has appended a general 
introduction which deals with the place of both Fortescue and his con- 
temporary Littleton in the legal, political, and intellectual setting of their 
day. 

Dr. Chrimes, in his introduction, gives us a careful chronology of 
Fortescue’s life, and a short account of his life and works. He then deals 
with the book itself—the manuscripts, the title, the place and date of its 
composition, its literary sources, the previous editions, and the very 
important place which it holds in our legal and constitutional history. 
He has supplied a new translation of the text, in which he has followed 
closely the words of Fortescue’s text, because ‘ only in this way is it possible 
to refrain from interposing modern ideas and implications between ourselves 
and the original’. To the text Dr. Chrimes has appended some valuable 
notes on persons and places mentioned in the book, and on the points of 
law and constitutional theory discussed therein. 

A careful and critical account of the three existing manuscripts is 
given. They are ‘ not the original nor even direct copies of the original ’. 
But there is a manuscript which perished in the fire which damaged the 
Cottonian Library in 1731, which may have been the original or a copy of 
it. Probably this manuscript was used by Whitchurch, who published 
the first printed edition, from which the other printed editions were taken. 
Dr. Chrimes therefore has taken the printed text as the basis of his own 
text, and has collated with it the three other extant manuscripts. There 
is no fifteenth-century authority for the title, which did not appear in any 
printed edition till Selden’s in 1616. But it was called by this title by 
Rastell in his Liber Assisarum as early as 1513. Dr. Chrimes has dis- 
covered the fact that Fortescue was elected to the house of commons no 
less than eight times. This is an important fact because it shows that his 
description of the powers and position of parliament were founded on 
first-hand knowledge, and that his theory of a monarchy limited by parlia- 
ment was founded on observation. Dr. Chrimes has shown in his English 
Constitutional Ideas in the Fifteenth Century that Fortescue, when he 
envisaged his dominium politicum et regale as a government which was 
shared by king and parliament, made an original contribution to political 
thought. And he did more than this. It was his treatment of parlia- 
mentary government which helped his successors to give to the medieval 
theory of the rule of law the meaning of the rule, not of an unchangeable 
fundamental law, but of a law which could be changed by parliament. 
It was because the conception of the rule of law was thus converted into a 
practical doctrine that it did not become sterile in England, as it did abroad, 
but became the corner-stone of English constitutional law. 

In his notes Dr. Chrimes has printed a statute of the University of 
Oxford of 24 May 1432, which shows that there was at that date some 
teaching of English law at Oxford, for it alludes to teaching in the art of 
composing charters, of holding courts, and of pleading in the English 
manner. There is no doubt that such teaching had long ceased in 
Blackstone’s day. The fact that no such teaching was given was lamented 
by Thomas Wood at the beginning of the eighteenth century, as well as by 
Blackstone in the latter half of it. It would be interesting to discover 
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when it ceased. In his note on the writ of attaint Dr. Chrimes has not 
noticed that Professor Woodbine has proved that in the twelfth and very 
early thirteenth centuries, it was available against a grand assize (Yale 
Law Journal, xxxix. 505-6). In his note on the Inns of Court I think he 
is wrong when he says that the serjeants were among the readers. The 
readers were the senior barristers who were qualifying for election to the 
benches of their Inns. A serjeant on his appointment ceased to be a 
member of his Inn. 

Professor Hazeltine in his introduction to this volume, as in his intro- 
duction to the other volumes of this series of studies in legal history which 
he has so ably edited, has some interesting remarks on the fifteenth-century 
revival of learning and legal studies which are exemplified by the works of 
Fortescue and Littleton. As he points out, Wycliffe, in his assertion of the 
claims of the common law as against the civilians, was a precursor of 
Fortescue ; and Pecock had an affinity with him ‘in the high place which 
he ascribed to the law of nature’. He rightly summarizes the four direc- 
tions in which the De Laudibus is a pioneer treatise when he says that it 
was the first to explain the character of the English constitution, the first 
to compare English with foreign law, the first to give an account of the 
working of the jury, and the first to give an account of the legal profession 
and its system of education. The fact that it is a pioneer treatise on all 
these important matters, combined with its literary qualities—due to the 
‘ sprightliness, the dry humour, the humanity, the enthusiasm, and the 
almost boyish zest’ of the old judge, already more than seventy years of 
age—account for the fact that it has ever been the most popular of our 
legal and constitutional classics. Our thanks are due to Dr. Chrimes for 
producing an edition which is worthy of the book and of the sturdy and 
loyal old lawyer and statesman who wrote it. W. 8S. Hotpsworts. 


Constitutional Thought in Sixteenth-Century France. By Witt1aM Farr 
Cuurcu. (Harvard Historical Studies: Harvard University Press, 
1941.) 


THIS is a most welcome and valuable addition to our knowledge and 
understanding of sixteenth-century France. It bears as a sub-title, 
‘A study in the evolution of ideas ’, and that phrase gives the clue to the 
aim and method of the book. The political thought of sixteenth-century 
France has usually been approached by those whose first interest is the 
Huguenot faith and its attitude to current problems of government ; 
or by those who are studying the Catholic League and its strange and 
revolutionary effect on political thought. But Mr. Church’s first interest 
is neither in the Huguenot movement nor in the League. The Huguenots 
are very lightly handled, and though the League claims a larger share in 
his pages his interest in it is quite secondary. How did the French 
Monarchy of Louis XII become the monarchy of Henry IV? How did 
the theories of Seyssel and the corporate state give place to the strong 
monarchical doctrine of Bodin, the divine right of kings and the ‘ total- 
itarian ’ ideas of Henry of Navarre? To this interesting problem the 
author brings what must be an almost exhaustive knowledge of the 
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political literature and a mind that is quick to seize the essentials in the 
controversies of the time. An excellent feature of the book is the series 
of extracts, often from little-known writers, which are given at the bottom 
of the page in the original Latin or French; the body of the book is not 
burdened with quotations. Mr. Church tells us in his introduction that 
he draws his material from the writings of legists, historians, and officers 
of the administration. He draws less from the historians than from the 
two other groups, and sometimes one may regret that he has not shown 
the political conceptions that are embodied in the formal histories of the 
time, to whose excellence he pays a warm tribute. 

The book begins with an analysis of the ideas of Claude de Seyssel ; 
the monarchy absolute within its sphere but that sphere limited by 
divine, natural, and customary law; by religion, la justice and la police ; 
and of the meaning of these last terms Mr. Church gives an illuminating 
analysis. The state in Seyssel’s conception was ‘composed of many 
interlocking and mutually dependent social units and was thus definitely 
corporate in composition ’—while the great body of law which reflected 
and protected the rights of these social groups was quite beyond the 
authority of the king to touch. Further, the rights of property were 
immune from the interference of the king according to Seyssel’s conception 
of his powers. It was, he thought, the special duty of the Parlements to 
prevent the king from encroaching on the rights of his subjects. Reverence 
for law was for him the real basis of the state. 

The book traces in most interesting fashion, but with no concessions 
to popular taste, the road by which the corporate state became the personal 
monarchy of Henry IV. First we have the apologists for absolutism, 
who accepting in name the ideas of Seyssel give them an interpretation 
which he would have repudiated. ‘ Rex Franciae est in regno suo tanquam 
quidam corporalis Deus ’, said Grassaille. Justice is the end of law, 
law the work of the prince, the prince the image of God, said Budé. The 
rights of property were a difficulty but the legists held that the king could 
levy taxes for a just and necessary cause, and that he was the sole judge 
of justice and necessity. 

The third chapter on the Theory of the French Constitution is of special 
value for the historian. It is concerned chiefly with two topics. First, 
it brings out the great importance of customary law and the popular 
element which it introduced into the constitution; it shows, too, how 
this customary law was undermined by various influences, of which 
Roman law was the chief, and brought into subjection to the crown. 
Next it handles in most helpful fashion the character and influence of the 
Parlements and the different views held of their functions. While one 
school saw in them the chief bulwark against the arbitrary power of the 
crown, another regarded them as a mere agency of the crown which had 
claimed a right of criticizing and checking the acts of the king which did 
not properly belong to it. The States-General are more slightly handled. 
There was no great enthusiasm for them in the sixteenth century, and 
one writer (Pasquier) could even say that ‘there is nothing which does 
so much harm to the people of France as the States-General ’. 

Bodin’s name is the greatest among the political philosophers of the 
century, and he is handled briefly but suggestively by Mr. Church. The 
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feudal system had already been devitalized—to use Mr. Church’s phrase 
—by Du Moulin and others ; he had declared that ‘ to live under a single 
and supreme king is the greatest liberty’. But Bodin took the question 
of government into a fresh and more scientific atmosphere. Mr. Church 
shows the revolutionary character of his thought: firstly in discarding 
the static idea of the state, in showing that perpetual change was the 
law of life ; secondly, in recognizing as no one had done before the para- 
mount importance of legislation in the state while previous thinkers had 
seen the prince’s chief function in jurisdiction ; thirdly, in asserting the 
need of a single and unchecked power in the state as a matter of natural 
law. He gave great importance to religion in the life of the state, but his 
views are essentially scientific and his view of politics fundamentally secular. 
But a school of writers soon rose who gave to Bodin’s thought a turn that 
he would have repudiated, by combining his theory of sovereignty with 
divine right. The government of the prince they declared was under the 
constant influence of God’s will and the subject had nothing to do but to 
obey. 

A whole chapter is given to the doctrine of Guy de Coquille, who held 
the unpopular view that ‘ the people were prior to the ruler and originally 
held authority of government’. He stood for the droit coutumier and 
denied the king’s right to interfere with it. But Coquille was only a back 
eddy against the current of the general tide. The theory of absolutism 
gained ground against all competitors. Even the fundamental laws of 
the realm in which Seyssel and the early theorists had believed so strongly 
were dismissed as of no binding value. Barclay declared that ‘ only a 
usurper could be a tyrant ; the tyranny of a legitimate ruler was a moral 
impossibility ’. 

Mr. Church has written a book of great value which will be of material 
help to students of French history. We could wish that he had added 
another chapter on the view of sovereignty represented in the less technical 
literature of the period. Rabelais and Montaigne, the Satyre Menippée 
as well as the theological literature of the time would give useful support 
and illustration to the views of the book. A. J. Grant. 


The Urge to the Sea: The Course of Russian History. By R. J. Kerner. 
(University of California, 1942.) 


Tus book is, in effect, a historico-geographical gazetteer forming the 
groundwork for an examination of ‘the role of rivers, portages, ostrogs 
[fortified posts], monasteries, and furs ’ throughout ‘ the course of Russian 
history’. Professor Kerner, assisted by a number of his graduate students, 
has collected together in compact form a large body of information on 
the water routes of Russia and Siberia, and especially on the portages, 
which are classified in great detail in an appendix. A list is also given 
of the more important monasteries in their relation to the river systems, 
in so far as they were fortified centres; it does not, however, cover the 
Volga below Nizhni-Novgorod or the Don, and no attempt is made to 
indicate what part actually was played from the military point of view 
by any of the monasteries, e.g. Byelozero, Solovetsky, Dalmatov. There 
is no doubt whatever of the importance of water routes in the expansion 
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of Russia, though some of Professor Kerner’s general observations are 
too sweeping, and the fact that he isolates portages for special treatment 
results in far too little emphasis on the primary role of the Volga, Oka, 
and Kama, quite apart from the portages of their upper tributaries. On 
the other hand, there is, for the specialist, much of value in his detailed 
treatment of the famous ‘ road from the Varangians to the Greeks’, of 
Smolensk and the upper Volga in Novgorod’s struggles with Tver and 
Moscow, of Novgorod’s northern and north-eastern trade and tribute 
routes, of the struggle of Muscovy with Sweden for an outlet on the Baltic 
in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, and of the Muscovite 
overrunning in a mere half-century of the vast conifer forest zone of Siberia, 
right to the Pacific itself, in pursuit of fur. This last section is particularly 
clearly handled and is further developed in two detailed appendices. 
A section on the southward expansion against the Crimean Tatars analyses 
the relation of the defence lines to the portages and the course of the 
main Tatar trails. (In map 11 the Belgorod line should be shown as in- 
cluding Belgorod and Yablonov, as is correctly stated on p. 64.) 

One defect, which is all the more serious in a collection of material of 
this kind, is the unreliability of the dates given and the number of cases 
in which two, and sometimes three, differing dates are given for the 
foundation of a fortified post or a monastery. It is admittedly difficult 
in many cases to determine precise dates of foundation, but it is to be 
expected that one and the same date, whether or not approximate, will be 
adhered to. As it is, there has clearly been no proper co-ordination be- 
tween the text, the appendices, and the maps. Three instances may be 
cited. The date of the foundation of Krasnoyarsk is given on page 75 
as 1628, on page 187 as 1629, and on map 14 as 1621. Bakhrushin, to 
whom reference is made, shows that it was being built between 1624-5 
and 1628, though not yet finished in 1628. Map 12 marks the famous 
Troitsko-Sergievsky monastery as founded in 1250 (presumably a mis- 
print for 1350), while map 5 gives the reasonable date of 1335, though 
1337 would have been better. Another very well-known monastery, 
the Solovetsky, in the White Sea, is stated on page 180 to have been 
founded in the first third of the fourteenth century (presumably again 
a misprint, for fifteenth century), and on map 12 (where it is wrongly 
placed) in 1584, which was in fact the date of the beginning of its stone 
fortifications. Actually the first hermitage there was in 1429 and con- 
tinuous settlement dated from 1436. 

There are twenty maps, most of which are good, though some are too 
small for their purpose ; those illustrating the Valdai portages and the 
Siberian river routes are particularly useful. It is unfortunate that 
Polotsk was not included in any of the maps, since its importance in the 
Kievan period is very justly emphasized. In the text (p. 69) there is 
a slip where Tobolsk is described as being at the junction of the Ob’ and 
the Irtysh, instead of the Tobol and the Irtysh. Similarly on page 72 
Tomsk should have been described as above, not at, the junction of the 
Ob’ and the Tom. On page 19 the statement that Svyatoslav in 966 
took Sarkel ‘ from the Greeks of Constantinople ’, not from the Khazars, 
is surprising. The bibliographical references are very useful, especially 
those relating to Siberia. B. H. SuMNER. 
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Benjamin Franklin’s Experiments. Edited by I. Brrnarp Coney. 
(London: Milford, 1941.) 


Apart from three French, an Italian, and a German edition, five distinct 
English editions of Franklin’s Experiments and Observations on Electricity, 
made at Philadelphia in America, were published at London between 
1751 and 1774. Apparently the present, which is based on the fifth 
English edition, is the first to be printed as a separate book in America. 
It incorporates much important matter fitting naturally into the original 
book, together with a long and excellent introduction which is full of 
interest. 

The passionate zeal for science in America is a comparatively recent 
growth. In the seventeenth century of Galileo and Newton the work of 
colonizing was too urgent, and in the next the interval was short before 
political affairs engaged popular interest to the exclusion of science. Thus 
Franklin, who was born in 1706, had reached the age of forty before he 
was able to retire from business and indulge his scientific tastes, and 
after that a bare seven years remained before his time was almost entirely 
absorbed in political events. 

Franklin’s scientific career is strange because it seems hard to think 
of anyone who has derived a greater return from so small an investment. 
The seventeenth century followed the publication of Gilbert’s De Magnete, 
and the importance of magnetism to the sailor kept this subject in view 
and led to the work of Halley. But electricity, offering no immediate 
practical advantage, suffered neglect, and Huygens and Newton did little 
more than glance at the subject and did not add greatly to the long known 
properties. After their time science, especially in England, fell into some- 
thing like a backwater. The early constitution of the Royal Society was 
of a kind which depended for an active scientific effect on a supply of 
exceptionally great men, and, to be frank, the supply failed, and the 
universities of the eighteenth century did little or nothing to foster it. 

Of the Society as then constituted Peter Collinson was a typical fellow, 
a wealthy cloth manufacturer, a Quaker, an antiquary, something of a 
botanist, cultivating a correspondence with learned men of science; in 
short, a pure dilettante. He presented some electrical apparatus to the 
Library Company of Philadelphia, and became a link with this Society 
and with Franklin. Electricity had made some strides, and some know- 
ledge of frictional electricity and the condenser, in the form of the Leyden 
jar, had been gained. This experimental knowledge made the subject 
a profitable medium for popular lectures, one of which Franklin had 
recently attended at Boston. Being much impressed he acquired the 
English lecturer’s stock of apparatus, and combining this with Collinson’s 
gift he gathered a few helpers, of whom Kindersley was the chief, and 
proceeded to make experiments of his own. 

As Franklin’s earliest knowledge had been drawn from a popular 
lecture, he never failed to exploit the methods of the showman, for 
example by making an artificial spider and by electrocuting a turkey. 
His scientific fame was largely the result of a direct popular appeal, above 
all in demonstrating the electrical nature of lightning, as he himself admits. 

In this experiment, the most. famous of all, the facts may be seen in 
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a light rather less favourable than by Franklin’s most ardent admirers. 
Lightning naturally suggests the electric spark, and others had suggested 
the analogy, without attempting a proof. Franklin was the first to suggest 
an experiment by which the electric charge on a cloud could be collected. 
But he did not make the first experiment. The apparatus for that was 
first prepared by D’Alibard at Marly in France, but the actual test fell 
to his assistant, ‘le nommé Coiffier, ancien dragon’, in his absence. 
D’Alibard’s graphic account of what happened, with the Curé attended 
by his parishioners running to the help of the faithful dragoon, adds to 
the sober pages of science a passage of humour worthy of Sterne. Con- 
trary to expectation Coiffier was not dead and the Philadelphia experiment 
had succeeded. Eight days after it was repeated in France, and before 
the end of the year (1752) in England. In the next year it was again 
repeated by the Swede, G. W. Richmann, at St. Petersburg, this time with 
fatal results. Franklin was well aware of the dangerous nature of the 
undertaking, and when he wrote, ‘Let the experiment be made’, he 
might have added, ‘by others’. Mr. Cohen has failed to notice that 
between suggesting an experiment and performing it there may be a 
difference of life and death. But Franklin did make the experiment in 
September after the French success in. May, and in the same year he 
invented his electric kite to collect the atmospheric charge. 

His contribution to electrostatics was genuine enough, for he intro- 
duced the terms positive and negative charges and the specific ideas which 
lay behind these words. It is curious that when Franklin began experi- 
ments in 1746 his knowledge was of the slightest; as it grew out of the 
literature supplied from Europe, the power of invention dried up and 
seems to have failed altogether after 1752. Perhaps this was natural, 
because Franklin can never be reckoned above the second class among 
men of science. His work, as this excellent volume makes abundantly 
clear, was purely qualitative, and a higher class must always be reserved 
for those who lay the foundations of quantitative results. Franklin was 
happy in the command of a clear and simple style, but the lack of a 
scientific education set a limit already becoming plain before public events 
distracted his attention from scientific pursuits. In the very next 
generation Coulomb, Galvani and Volta come to the fore, to be followed 
by men like Ampére, Ohm, Oersted, while Faraday was born in the same 
year, 1790, as Franklin died. Among such men Franklin is to be seen 
as one of the primitives, and primitives are apt to be difficult to assess 
accurately. 

In his early relations with the Royal Society some dissatisfaction 
on the part of Franklin has been suggested. It is hard to see what the 
foundation may have been, and it cannot be taken very seriously. For 
the treatment of Franklin by the Royal Society was most generous. As 
early as 1753 he received the Copley medal, the first award under modern 
conditions, and three years later he was elected to the fellowship on 
honorary terms. This endorsed a scientific standing which added con- 
siderably to Franklin’s prestige as a diplomat in France when his efforts 
were directed against this country. Much earlier, when only a youth of 
nineteen, Franklin might have come in contact with the Royal Society, 
and here (p. 12) there is a slight error in Mr. Cohen’s account. Sir Isaac 
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Newton was president from 1703 till the time of his death in 1727, and 
was succeeded in the office by Sir Hans Sloane. Therefore the latter was 
not president in 1725. Moreover, in that year Newton had moved as far 
as Kensington, for the benefit of his declining health, but this was quite 
consistent with attending the weekly meeting at Crane Court in Fleet 
Street, and a drive of about four miles each way hardly amounts to coming 
‘to London on a visit ’. H. C. PLumMEr. 


The Cambridge History of the British Empire. General editors, J. HOLLAND 
Ross, A. P. Newron, and E. A. Bentans. Vol. ii. The Growth of 
the New Empire, 1783-1870. (Cambridge, 1940.) 


Tus volume of the Cambridge History of the British Empire cannot well 
be compared with those which have preceded it. A long delay between 
the completion of manuscripts and publication is evident in the absence 
of reference to recent important contributions in the field covered by it. 
Published in war-time and presumably against great obstacles, it has a 
lower standard of proof reading (to mention only the top of p. 873). It 
covers a range very much more scattered and diverse than the volumes on 
the dominions. In the main the editors have been compelled to rely on 
the contributions of historians dealing with narrow fields of interest. 
They have not had at hand a dominion adviser to protect them against 
errors of detail. They have had, on the other hand, the difficult task 
of avoiding duplication with volumes already published and of repairing 
obvious gaps in them. The scope of the work and the difficulties of pre- 
paration have hampered them in an effort to secure a unity of approach. 

But in spite of these drawbacks the volume is perhaps even more 
important than its predecessors in that it deals with the relatively un- 
known parts of the empire on which comparatively little work had been 
done. There is much more fresh material and fresh syntheses than is 
evident in the other volumes, where much of the ground had been covered. 
As is proper, it is essentially a British volume, all of the writers coming 
from England or Scotland, with the exception of one American and one 
Australian. This has made for strength, but it has involved limitations 
in that the volume leaves the impression of representing a little empire 
school. 

Concerned with regions which have not yet reached dominion status, 
the volume deals in large part with the tropics and with the problems 
of exploration, trade, and government among diverse races. In general 
one feels that there is a weakness in the absence of an anthropological 
training among the writers on these problems and in the concentration on 
the activities of government bodies, but we have had no comparable 
study of the far-reaching implications of the abolition of the slave trade. 
These are described in the chapters by Mr. R. Coupland on ‘ The Abolition 
of the Slave Trade’; by the late W. C. Mathieson on ‘ The Emancipation 
of the Slaves, 1807-1838’; by Mr. E. Heawood on ‘ The Exploration of 
Africa, 1783-1870’; by Professor A. P. Newton on ‘ British Enterprise 
in Tropical Africa, 1783-1870’; and by two chapters on ‘ The Crown 
Colonies, 1815-1870’, by Mr. C. W. Guillebaud. The problems of the 
abolition of the slave trade in the West Indies and in turn in Africa from 
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which the slaves were taken are indicated clearly. Discussion of the 
political problems by historians is ably supplemented by that of the 
economist, Mr. Guillebaud, though it may be doubted on occasion whether 
the refractory material can be adapted to the analysis of the economist 
with the ease which his account would suggest. The curiosity of the 
reviewer is aroused again and again in these chapters as to the cultural 
features of negro civilization but is never satisfied. The difficulties of 
presenting a history of an empire of ‘ vast diversity of race and region’ 
are evident in the necessity of including Ceylon with the British West 
Indies, the Bahamas, British Honduras, and Bermuda. The title, Crown 
Colonies, assumes a political approach which covers a variety of economic, 
geographic, and ethnological regions. The geographic approach emerges 
effectively in the chapters on the Far East by Professor E. A. Walker, 
on ‘ The Routes to the East, 1815-1870’, and by Professor H. H. Dodwell 
on ‘ The Straits Settlements, 1815-1863’. It is also evident in the section 
by the late Ernest Scott on transportation, with special reference to 
Australia, and to a less extent in that by Professor J. L. Morison on 
‘Emigration and Land Policy, 1815-1873’. But in most of the chapters 
discussed so far, widely scattered material has been brought to light and 
presented in a satisfactory way. The official works have been consulted 
and primary and, to a large extent, secondary accounts drawn upon with 
effect. 

The remaining chapters of the volume are concerned with better- 
known regions and periods. Much emphasis has been given to the 
problems of Anglo-French rivalry. Professor J. Holland Rose has written 
two brilliant chapters in his special field on ‘ The Conflict with Revolu- 
tionary France, 1793-1802’, and ‘ The Struggle with Napoleon, 1803- 
1815’. They are marred by the particular effort of the editors to secure 
unity in the volume by the exaggerated role given to the West Indies. 
While their position has been neglected in previous accounts, Professor 
Rose has more than redressed the balance. For example, he tends to 
discredit the conclusion reached by F. W. Pitman and others as to the 
exhaustion of the soil in Jamaica and the older Leeward possessions (p. 111) 
unnecessarily, and reflects a tendency apparent in the first volume to 
neglect taking full advantage of American scholarship. Professor W. F. 
Reddaway continues the history with a chapter on “ Anglo-French Rivalry, 
1813-1848 ’, and a section on Great Britain and France, 1848-70. 

The chapters designed to bring unity vary greatly in their effective- 
ness. Mr. Benians has an introduction on the beginnings of the New 
Empire, 1783-93, but its breadth carries its limitations in minor details. 
For example, the agents of the Hudson Bay Company (p. 7) become the 
factors (p. 9), and in neither case is mention made of the effective trade 
of the North West Company from Montreal in the territory of the Hudson 
Bay Company and beyond in the Athabasca. Its limitations, however, 
are more than offset by the outstanding chapter of Professor Vincent 
Harlow on ‘ The New Imperial System, 1783-1815’. Fear of the effects 
of the American and French revolutions is presented as the key to the 
history of the empire with consistency and force. The second chapter 
on this theme is that of Professor Paul Knaplund on ‘ Colonial Problems 
and Colonial Policy, 1815-1837’, and it is less happy. He concentrates 
VOL. LVII.—NO. CCXXVIII. KK 
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too much on the influence of England in imperial policy and too little on 
that of the colonies (p. 307). This is to neglect the increasing importance 
of the influence of the United States which an American writer might 
have been expected to stress, and-it is to accentuate a crucial weakness 
of the whole volume. The important role of Nova Scotia will illustrate 
the point. Possessed of an assembly dating from the pre-revolutionary 
period and heir to all the concessions which had been made to the colonies 
in a vain effort to prevent withdrawal, it was in a position to press for a 
steady modification of the colonial system which would enable it to survive. 
The powerful vested interests representing the sugar plantations, which 
had played an important role in fostering discontent in the American 
colonies, declined rapidly in the face of the new interests in Nova Scotia 
which, strengthened by the loyalist group, insisted on a place in West 
Indies trade comparable to that which had been formerly held by the 
American colonies. Eventually failing in this, Nova Scotia became even 
more powerful in bringing about the steady relaxation of the colonial 
system. The chapter by Mr. J. R. M. Butler on ‘ Colonial Self-govern- 
ment, 1838-1852 ’, follows well-worn paths, as does that by Mr. Benians 
on ‘ Colonial Self-government, 1852-1870’. 

A third approach designed to give unity to the volume is that pre- 
sented by the economic historians. Professor Clapham has written a 
chapter on ‘ The Industriai Revolution and the Colonies, 1783-1822 ’, 
with the skill to be expected from his hand. It provides a corrective 
to the chapter by Professor Rose in that it points to the importance of 
American trade. ‘It might have been argued plausibly during the crisis 
of the French wars, that she [Britain] was saved by her trade with the 
United States. She was certainly saved by her trade with the American 
continent and islands ’ (p. 235). But it also shows signs of haste—Buenos 
Aires and Buenos Ayres (pp. 259, 262), Carruthers for Carrothers (pp. 
277, 282). Davidson can scarcely be regarded as an historian from New 
Brunswick to support a point in which reference is made to him (p. 220). 
A reference to the work of Professor Lower would have added weight. 
Mr. C. R. Fay has written the next chapter, ‘The Movement Towards 
Free Trade, 1820-1853’, but it would have been strengthened by the 
use of recently published work as he has confessed (Economic Journal, 
April 1941). Mr. H. J. Habakkuk has written the final chapter on ‘ Free 
Trade and Commercial Expansion, 1853-1870’. He has offended in 
the direction of giving too much attention to the United States, and his 
offence is sustained by the careless fashion in which his material has been 
presented. The Bank of Montreal was founded in 1817, not 1822, and 
by British, not American, capital. White spruce should be white pine 
(p. 767), a vast difference. ‘The lumbermen of Halifax and Sydney’ 
is another howler (p. 766). Canada had comparatively little wheat to 
offer before the ’nineties, but she did have dairy products (cheese) and 
live stock, which are not mentioned (p. 765). Surely the ‘Grand Trunk 
Railway ’ is meant for Canadian Pacific Railway (p. 798). The emphasis 
on consignment credit is excellent but it is not a new conception and it 
warrants greater discrimination in its use in regard to countries and 
trades. According to Professor Clapham, Marshall claimed that English 
economic history could not be written after 1870, and thereafter it became 
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world economic history. The date, as the limitations of the economic 
sections suggest, is much too late. With reason it might have been put 
at 1783, and that chiefly, as Professor Clapham hints, because of the 
United States. The economic sections do not offset in an adequate fashion 
the weakness of the political sections. 

There should have emerged by 1870 an indication of the essential 
elements of economic and political strength of the empire. Great Britain 
as a centre balanced the weakness of one region by the strength of another. 
When wheat was cut off from Russia in the Crimean War, she turned to 
Canada and the United States, and to India for supplies of jute for the 
manufacture of bags to carry the grain. Railway contractors during the 
depression in Canada in 1857 turned to India. As Mr. Habakkuk shows, 
the cutting off of supplies of cotton from the United States in the Civil 
War stimulated production in India., The gold rushes on the Pacific, 
California, British Columbia, Australia, and New Zealand suddenly opened 
the resources of a vast new area and brought new problems of Oriental 
labour ; the introduction of the steamship was accompanied by the retreat 
of the American marine during the Civil War; the United States had 
been brought into more effective trade relations by free trade and the 
Reciprocity Treaty, 1854-66; the telegraph, the cable, and the railroad 
brought freedom from the seasonal handicap of the St. Lawrence ; financial 
flexibility had been enhanced by improved communication, limited liability 
companies, and responsible government in the colonies. The routes to 
the east were shorter with the Suez Canal but also with the Union Pacific 
across the United States in the same year. 

Systematic discussion of the United States has been limited to a 
section by Professor A. P. Newton on the New World, 1815-70, and is 
necessarily weak. In minor details the French shore in Newfoundland 
was not practically unaltered from the treaty of Utrecht to 1904. The 
discussion of the Oregon treaty is notably sketchy. While references 
to the United States occur throughout the volume, chapters on Anglo- 
American relations paralleling those on Anglo-French relations would 
have given unity, involved the correction of minor errors, checked the 
tendency to exaggerate or neglect the importance of other regions 
throughout, and given an opportunity to draw more widely on the con- 
tributions .of American scholarship. The United States became an 
effective competitor and defeated the control of monopolies, In this 
way it made it possible for the second empire to survive. 

Two final chapters, one by Mr. W. C. B. Tunstall on ‘ Imperial Defence, 
1815-1870 ’, and one by the late A. Pearce Higgins on ‘ International Law 
and the Growth of Empire’, and an elaborate bibliography and index 
enhance the value of an important volume. H. A. Innis. 





A History of South Africa: Social and Economic. By C. W. pe Kiewier. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1941.) 


Proressor DE Kriewret’s work on The Imperial Factor in South Africa 
showed him to be a scholar skilled in interweaving the social, economic, 
and political threads in an historical narrative of a limited period. In 
the book now before us, taking for granted an outline knowledge of the 
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political development of South Africa, he essays a social and economic 
interpretation of its whole history. The book is the ripe fruit of many 
years of reading and reflexion upon South African history and of a wide 
knowledge of the historical development of the other Dominions and of the 
United States. It manages, thanks to its keen eye for essentials, to cover 
a wide field without falling into the opposite dangers of superficiality and 
overcrowding. 

The keynote of Mr. de Kiewiet’s interpretation, already struck in his 
earlier work, is repeated in a sentence on page 19: ‘the true history of 
South African colonization describes the growth, not of a settlement 
of Europeans but of a totally new and unique society of different races 
and colours and cultural attainments’. Even the ‘ Kaffir wars’ may be 
so understood. ‘In one sense frontier wars became civil wars between 
groups economically associated with one another’: the military annals 
nf the frontier ‘ hide the story of trade and labour, of measles and typhus, 
of Sheffield hoes and greasy cotton clothes, of crop shortages and unbalanced 
diets, of cattle disease and the collapse of tribal discipline, which were 
the signs that these men of opposite race were doing more than quarrelling 
with each other’ (pp. 25, 49). This is an important contribution to the 
revaluations of traditional South African history which have been made 
in recent years under the influence of Professors Walker and Macmillan. 
It may be, however, that Mr. de Kiewiet has reacted somewhat too sharply 
against the older view: he may even be quoted against himself, for on 
page 217 he ‘remarks that ‘ given two societies living side by side in the 
same land, no power of law or edict could prevent the passage of men and 
habits from one group to another’. The view here implied may perhaps 
be the truer—namely, that the history of South Africa describes the 
gradual interpenetration and unification, far from complete as yet, of two 
societies. 

The scale of Mr. de Kiewiet’s work is larger on the last fifty years than 
on the earlier periods. He has only 29 pages on the Dutch régime, though 
these contain many good points. He is particularly good on the economic 
origins of the Boer. ‘The plain truth was that there was little purpose in 
being good farmers, since eighteenth-century South Africa rewarded in- 
dustry and resourcefulness poorly. The evolution of the Trekboers was 
the story of a successful, not of an unsuccessful, adaptation to South 
African conditions ’ (pp. 12-13). His account of the period leading to the 
Great Trek is noteworthy for its sympathetic verdict on government 
policy—‘ the effort of a new and more conscientious government to give 
coherence to the vague and inchoate structure of the Colony ’"—and for 
its telling, though not unkind, criticism of the policy of the missionaries. 
From the trek and its consequences, the native wars and loss of tribal 
lands, which he studied in detail in an earlier work, Mr. de Kiewiet passes 
on to the economic revolution brought about by the discoveries of diamonds 
and gold: as he neatly puts it (p. 110), ‘ mineral discoveries were draw- 
ing South Africa into world economy ; the partition of Africa had drawn 
it into world diplomacy’. His account of the events leading to the Boer 
war is a notable attempt to be fair to all parties: ‘ the anti-Boer, the anti- 
imperialist, and the anti-capitalist interpretations of the years before the 
Boer war all do insufficient justice to the complexity of events and to the 
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character of the participants ’ (p. 138). He seems indeed to be more than 
fair to Kruger’s mining policy. It is a good point that the Rand’s feats 
of engineering and business administration were called forth by the burdens 
placed upon the mines, but that can hardly justify such undeniable facts 
as the fraudulent concessions for the ‘ manufacture’ of dynamite and the 
corruption of the police. Moreover, true though it may be that ‘ the hard- 
ships of the Uitlanders were greatly exaggerated by British Blue Books ’ 
(p. 132), the lack of political freedom was surely a hardship, even though 
many may have felt ‘no acute grievance’. He overstates the effects 
of the war in saying that it ‘would paradoxically end British influence 
in South Africa’ (p. 144), though no doubt only through momentarily 
forgetting that authority and influence are not the same thing. 

Not far short of half the book is occupied by the chapters on South 
Africa since the union. Having dismissed gold mining in a chapter which 
breaks little new ground but covers old ground well, Mr. de Kiewiet passes 
on to the problem of ‘ Poor Whites and Poor Blacks’. In a sentence, the 
poor white problem is attributed to the fact that ‘ the population could no 
longer roam freely or swarm on to new land’; the poor black problem 
was intensified by the pressure of the Native Land Act 1913 against natives 
in European areas. The ‘ civilized labour’ policy was largely the outcome 
of the poor white problem viewed too much in isolation from the problem 
of the poor black ; segregation, the favoured solution of the latter problem, 
is dismissed as ‘ a myth, a fancy, anything but a fact’. The final chapter 
deals with the regulation of agriculture and industry. 

The very fact that South African society is still in the melting-pot, 
that its policies seem in some cases to be efforts to reverse the trends of 
history, would give special interest to an attempt by a skilled and sym- 
pathetic historian to penetrate the obscurity of the future. Will South 
Africa’s struggle towards a real and enduring unity end in a triumph over 
all the difficulties, or will it end in tragedy ? Mr. de Kiewiet eschews the 
role of prophet: he perhaps prefers to let his readers, and particularly 
his South African readers, draw the moral for themselves. 

This deeply interesting book will enhance Mr. de Kiewiet’s reputation 
as a scholar; but he is human enough to make occasional slips. The 
Navigation Acts were not Cromwell’s (p. 4); the kingdom of Monomotopa 
was not a mirage, but an exaggerated description of a gold-producing 
Bantu tribal civilization (pp. 6, 115); Stephen was only counsel to. the 
colonial office in 1828 (p. 46); it was Lord Stanley who sanctioned the 
annexation of Natal in 1843 (p. 62). The account of the influx of natives 
to Kimberley (p. 91) seems to ignore the large numbers coming from 
tribes which were practically untouched by European influence. The 
omission to mention the Native Affairs Commission of 1903-5 seems curious. 
But it would be pedantic to dwell on minor blemishes in a book which is, 
take it all in all, a very considerable achievement. W. P. Morre.. 
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East Africa and its Invaders, from the Earliest Times to the Death of Seyyid 
Said in 1856. By R. Couptanp. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1938.) 
The Exploitation of East Africa, 1856-1890, The Slave Trade and the 
Scramble. By R. Couptanp. (London: Faber and Faber Limited, 
1939.) 


THESE two delightful books cover the history of East Africa from the 
earliest times up to the end of the consulship of Sir John Kirk and the 
partition of Africa in the 1880’s. Professor Coupland had originally 
planned to follow up his study of Kirk on the Zambesi by a book on Kirk’s 
life and work at Zanzibar. But his research into the previous history of 
East Africa uncovered so much material previously unknown that he 
expanded the project into two volumes, taking as the point of division 
between them 1856, the year of the death of the great sultan Seyyid Said. 
The first volume, East Africa and its Invaders, covers the geography of the 
country, the Arabian and Portuguese invasions, and the rule of Seyyid 
Said, who is the central figure of the book. A detailed account is given 
of the growth of Said’s power in Muscat, and of the great economic and 
political empire which he set up at Zanzibar. The second volume, The 
Exploitation of East Africa, is mainly an account of Kirk’s career as British 
representative at Zanzibar. It falls into two parts: one dealing with the 
slave trade, its restriction and final abolition ; the other giving the history 
of the scramble among the European powers for African territory, the loss 
of England’s opportunity, Germany’s entrance into the colonial field, and 
the partition of East Africa. 

The two volumes are models of historical presentation. No praise can 
be high enough for the quality of Mr. Coupland’s scholarship, or for his 
narrative skill and the extraordinary charm and felicity of his style. He 
has made excellent use of a great deal of new material from the records 
of the Foreign Office and the India Office, and from the Waller and the 
Granville papers. For the second volume he has also been able to draw 
largely on a collection of printed Foreign Office documents and private 
papers belonging to Sir John Kirk and preserved by his family. Mr. 
Coupland is particularly to be congratulated on the breadth of his approach. 
Historians are apt to dismiss too lightly the early history of colonial terri- 
tories. Here we have a well-documented, and very readable, account of 
the whole story, both before and after the arrival of the Europeans. It is 
only on the basis of such a study that we can accurately judge the effect 
of European intervention. 

The history of East Africa is a story of conquest. The native popula- 
tion has generally been too small, weak, and disunited to offer resistance 
to an invader. Since this is so, it is remarkable that the establishment 
of European control (except for the temporary Portuguese rule in the 
seventeenth century) took place only within the last sixty years. The 
cause of this delay was geographical. The eastern coast of Africa is tropical, 
there is no great alluvial plain for settlement behind it (the Central African 
plateau extends too near the sea), and the attractive highland districts 
are limited in size and difficult of access. Still more important, East 
Africa is separated from the north by an arid wilderness penetrated only 
by the Nile. Hence it was the Arabs, brought from next door by the 
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trade winds, who first controlled the country. They were early on the 
scene and their rule of East Africa lasted in one form or another for a 
thousand years, with the relatively brief interruption of the Portuguese 
conquest. The Arabian connexion is one of several features of this study 
which cast a vivid light on the fact, especially significant in these days, 
that East Africa looks more naturally to Asia than to Europe. 

Another reason for the delay of European occupation is that in the 
nineteenth century England, the power most influential in East Africa, 
was not seeking annexations. The principal object of British policy in 
this period was the suppression of the slave trade. Here, as elsewhere, 
Britain worked through the local rulers. Seyyid Said and his two sons 
who followed him, Majid and Barghash, were completely dependent on 
British sea power for the maintenance and protection of their authority 
against continual threats from Oman, from France, or from their rebellious 
subjects along the African coast. Their only recourse was England, and 
the price of England’s friendship was the restriction and eventual abolition 
of the slave trade. It was a heavy price for a sultan of Zanzibar to pay, 
for it meant the loss of his biggest item of revenue and, by flouting the 
Arab tradition in favour of slavery, it antagonized his subjects and united 
opposition against him. But there was no alternative, though the bitter 
choice may have been made more acceptable by the personal influence of 
such men as Hamerton or Kirk. A series of agreements were made, 
culminating in the very extensive treaty obtained from Barghash (as a 
result of the work of the Frere mission) in 1873. On the basis of these 
agreements, the territorial integrity of Zanzibar became the corner-stone 
of British policy. 

Britain’s record is all the more creditable in that she was not seeking 
any gains or exclusive privileges for herself. Her interests at Zanzibar 
were represented for almost one hundred years by a series of extremely 
able men: Seton, Hamerton, Rigby, and Kirk. Her influence at the 
court of the sultan was paramount. Yet no attempt was made to use 
this influence for political ends. Owen was overruled when he accepted 
British protectorates at Tembe and Mombasa (1823-4). During the 
century, and especially in the 1870’s and 1880's, the British government 
turned down many opportunities to increase its control, a step eagerly 
desired by the sultan. Especially tempting was the proposal made by 
Barghash in 1881 that England act as guardian to his heir, a proposal 
which would have maintained the sultan’s sovereignty and might also 
have secured England’s position from encroachment by other European 
powers. But England was passing through an age of laissez-faire 
and anti-imperialism when few people considered colonial possessions 
desirable. 

The revival of imperialism in the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
made it impossible for England to retain her old status at Zanzibar. She 
had either to secure her position or get out. The economic development 
of East Africa, so greatly encouraged by Seyyid Said, made that country 
an inevitable victim of the scramble. European trade, there as else- 
where, was the prelude to European rule, and once economic penetra- 
tion had started territorial acquisition became in the long run inevitable. 
Kirk felt the threat early, but his hints for more active measures were 
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overruled in London. The first dispatch on record in which a British 
minister betrayed an active political interest in East Africa was in 1884, 
and was the result of fear of German competition. Even then England 
was seeking not ‘ annexation’ but ‘ influence ’, and desired nothing more 
than a declaration from the sultan that he would not cede his territory to 
any other power. Such a declaration was easy and very agreeable for the 
sultan to give, but it was hard to carry out without active British support. 
Unfortunately England had to yield to German diplomatic pressure, and 
in his hour of need Barghash was deserted and left to face Germany alone. 
He witnessed the collapse of that British support on which he and his 
father and brother had so long relied, and which they had purchased at so 
great a price. The diplomatic structure built up by Kirk for twelve years 
was almost wholly destroyed. In the partition the larger part of East 
Africa went to Germany. The end of an era was accentuated by the 
retirement of Kirk to England and the death of Barghash. 

The story shows both the strength and weakness of British policy in 
the mid-nineteenth century. We may admire the disinterestedness with 
which the English fought the slave trade in a region where they sought 
no territorial advantage themselves. Yet some will be disposed to criti- 
cize the reluctance of England to make commitments or to accept the 
responsibilities of the great position she had built up at Zanzibar. 
Mr. Coupland feels that England had a reasonable claim to protect 
Zanzibar, a claim amply justified by her subsequent administration of 
Kenya and Tanganyika. British occupation of East Africa, when it came, 
meant not just a change of masters, as did the Portuguese conquest, but 


the inauguration of an enlightened and humane policy and the beginning 
of what has proved to be a beneficent revolution in the life of the native 
peoples. Wituiam O. AYDELOTTE. 


Carlyle and the Saint-Simonians : The Conception of Historical Periodicity. 
By Hitt Suing. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1941.) 


THis is a careful and fully documented study of a small question, viz. 
the debt of Carlyle to the Saint-Simonians for his conception of the 
progress of human history by a periodic interchange of constructive 
periods inspired by some definite idea, belief, and one of critical analysis 
and disintegration, unbelief—the difference between the Age of Milton 
for example and that of Voltaire. More than one critic of Carlyle has 
noted the influence of Saint Simon on his social philosophy generally, 
and as regards the idea of periodicity Mrs. Young in Thomas Carlyle, and 
the Art of History (reviewed ante, lv. 318), speaking of the year 1830, 
to which she wrongly attributes Carlyle’s first contact with the society, 
had written: ‘Long before this Carlyle had accepted a theory of 
periodicity, but the close parallels between his expression of the idea 
and that of the St. Simonians suggest that he used their elaboration in 
detail’. Mr. Shine’s book is intended to further validate and elaborate 
that statement by tracing Carlyle’s thought on the question of periodicity 
in history through all the periods of his work. 

Mr. Shine just touches, he might have dwelt more fully, on the spiritual 
necessity for Carlyle of some such idea, for had his interest been political 
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only he might with, say a Sir Archibald Allison, have seen only the con- 
tinuous disintegration of English aristocratic society as democracy 
advanced, bringing with it sooner or later ‘the end of all things’. On 
the other hand he might, with say Macaulay, have seen only uninterrupted 
progress, our unexampled age. But Carlyle’s need was a religious one. 
The Old Testament and his Puritan upbringing had taught him that the 
welfare of a nation depended on its doing the will of God. But not only 
had his own faith melted away ; what was more important, he was con- 
vinced that, whatever this or that individual might believe or, in the 
phrase of Coleridge, believe that he believed, Christianity as the inspiring 
support of society as it had been in the feudal society of the past, of 
which our corn-law defending landlords were the last survivors, was no 
more: ‘ To what extent theological Unbelief, we mean intellectual dissent 
from the Church in its view of Holy Writ prevails at this day would be a 
highly important were it not ... an almost impossible inquiry. But 
the Unbelief which is of a still more fundamental character every man 
may see prevailing . . . all around him; even in the pulpit’ (Szgns of 
the Times, 1829). But society in which ‘ man first feels what he is, becomes 
what he can be’, must be supported by an Idea, its life ‘ flow naturally 
from that as movements from the living source of motion’. In a healthy 
society, a great age, ‘all men through all their life were animated by 
one great Idea’. Society is not a mechanical contrivance to procure 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number by the machinery of the 
ballot-box. Whither then, if Christianity can do so no longer, is one to 
turn for a new life-giving idea. To Coleridge, too, this was a constant 
preoccupation, and Mr. Shine indicates his influence on Carlyle. But 
Coleridge was too inclined to bolster up what to Carlyle had become 
unbelievable.. It was to Germany he looked, the transcendentalist philoso- 
phers in part, but mainly to Goethe. Goethe was what Carlyle was on 
the quest for, one who having turned his back definitely, without con- 
demnation or regret, on dogmatic Christianity, faced the problems of life 
and history with a faith of hisown. What that faith was Carlyle indicated 
when, admitting his interest in the St. Simonian doctrine as a ‘ Scientific 
doctrine or . . . as the Prophecy of ultimate perfection’, he denied its 
right to claim to be a new Religion as it presented no symbol of the divine 
whereby ‘alone is Imagination in Man, the true origin of the Infinite 
in Man, brought to harmonize with understanding. . . . Or if our symbol 
of God is henceforth to be his own great Universe and our Gospel the acted 
history of Man then to my view is such religion . . . the Religion of all 
thinkers for the last half-century: of Goethe, of Schiller, or Lessing, 
Jacobi, Herder.’ And Goethe had laid it down that ages of faith alone 
are of interest for themselves and for posterity ; ages of unbelief however 
brilliant for the time being have no interest for posterity, for they are 
fruitless, sterile (p. 24, where see note with quotation from Harrold, 
Carlyle and German Thought, 1819-34). 

It was then when his thoughts were already moving in the direction 
of some such religious view of history, stimulated by Goethe, that Carlyle 
became acquainted with the writings of the St. Simonians and their more 
systematic application of this idea of periodicity to history. Mr. Shine 
gives a chapter to setting forth their doctrine of, on the one hand, organic 
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epochs when human activities are inspired by one directive principle 
(such epochs are ‘ essentially religious ’), and on the other of epochs of 
criticism coming necessarily when the facts of science and the needs of 
society have outgrown the framework of the organic society. As Carlyle 
puts it in one place: ‘It is notable enough surely, how a theorem or 
spiritual representation . . . which once took in the whole Universe, 
and was completely satisfactory to the highly-discursive acute intellect 
of Dante, one of the greatest in the world—had in the course of another 
century become dubitable to common intellects. ... Why could not 
Dante’s Catholicism continue; but Luther’s Protestantism must needs 
follow? Alas, nothing will continue.’ It was the St. Simonians who, 
attracted by his article Signs of the Times, introduced themselves and their 
work to Carlyle; and Mr. Shine gives an interesting account of their rela- 
tions and Carlyle’s sympathy with and regard for d’Eichtal. Thereafter 
he follows Carlyle throughout, noting the affinities to the St. Simonian 
doctrine of his frequent dilating on the course of history, the disintegra- 
tion of a society as its faith decays and the manner in which it may, as at 
the French Revolution, go up in flames, like the phoenix to be born anew. 
We are in such an age of expectation. What it will eventuate in Carlyle 
knew no more than another, but was quite sure that democracy, inevitable 
as its advent was when feudal society vanished, is no abiding place. What 
he would have thought of the ‘ new order’ promised us we cannot tell ; 
but he would certainly have maintained that if democracy is to live 
it must, too, find a new order, that the day of laissez-faire is over 
for ever. 

Mr. Shine makes out his main thesis, it seems to me, if it is not of very 
great importance. One would welcome some careful consideration of 
the idea and Carlyle’s treatment of it, his sweeping condemnation of the 
eighteenth century as an epoch of unbelief and disintegration. It seems 
to the present writer that the contrast on which he dwells is too abstract, 
the colouring too black and white. A critical age is not an age of pure 
negation. Such an age is rather that which he describes vividly in a passage 
quoted here at page 122: ‘those decadent ages in which no ideal either 
grows or blossoms. When Belief and Loyalty have passed away, and 
only the cant and false echo of them remains; and all solemnity has 
become pageantry; and the creed of persons in authority. has become 
one of two things: an Imbecility or a Macchiavelism.’ A critical age is 
an age of new ideas in ferment. To speak of Voltaire as a purely negative 
force is to do him injustice. A reader of Voltaire’s letters will find him 
confident that he is fighting for positive ideals—reason, the reason which 
working on experience has produced such fruitful results as those of Newton 
in physics, as those of Locke in psychology, so superior to the a priori 
metaphysics of Descartes and Leibnitz. In fighting the cause of the 
Calas, the Sirvens, and denouncing the mutilation of the Chevalier de la 
Barre, Voltaire is fighting the same battle as that of him who said: ‘ The 
Sabbath is made for man, not man for the Sabbath’. A religion which 
logically requires such abominations is the Infame ; the condition of the 
use of reason is toleration. In the essay on Taylor’s Historic Survey of 
German Poetry Carlyle finds the same periodicity in the phases of liter- 
ature: the Poetic and the Didactic. But the Didactic may include the 
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Romantic, not mere destruction of the classic ideal but an ebullition of 
fresh ideas and ideals. H.. J... C. GRIERSON. 


Burlington West. A Colonization History of the Burlington Railroad. 


By Ricuarp C. Overton. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1941.) 


Tue work of the railway in creating and establishing permanent com- 
munities is a little-known phase of the development of the American 
West. This book on the Burlington system is, in fact, the first con- 
siderable study for the vast region west of the Mississippi and south of 
the Canadian border. It deals mainly with the period 1852-83 and with 
the states of Iowa and Nebraska. It is based on a painstaking use of 
the mass of papers accumulated by the Burlington itself, especially the 
collection of its Land Department Records now housed in the Harvard 
Business School. 

Mr. Overton has furnished a remarkable storehouse of social and 
economic history. Much light is thrown on such varied topics as the 
actual work of land survey, the frequent difficulties, on the spot and in 
Washington, over the railway’s land grants, the terms on which from time 
to time and in varying circumstances of boom and depression the railway 
disposed of its lands, the methods adopted to attract settlers, the various 
types of immigrant and, not least, the general relationship between the 
railway and the communities which it served. 

Dealing as it does with such a large and many-sided subject, it is 
conceivable that the book could have been improved by a certain amount 
of pruning and by a less strictly chronological treatment. But such 
criticism must be tempered by the main fact that Mr. Overton will no 
doubt lead most of his readers to revise considerably their general 
estimate of the part played by the railway in westward expansion during 
the post-Civil War period. 

One of the most striking impressions left by this book is of the debt 
owed by their country to the hard and conscientious work of men who 
are, generally speaking, quite unknown. The ‘ unknown settler’ on the 
American frontier has by now received, if only from the novelist, something 
at least of his due. But what of the ‘forgotten men’ who directed the 
land departments of such great railways as this? When George 8. Harris, 
for example, entered the Burlington’s employment in 1869, he had already 
managed the 600,000 acres of the Hannibal and St. Joseph in northern 
Missouri, sold four-fifths to immigrants and, as a result, added 100,000 
to that state’s population, He remained with the Burlington through 
the boom years until 1874 and displayed throughout a remarkable vigour 
and ingenuity in settling its lands. He and his like, without doubt, per- 
formed invaluable services to their country. 

So, for that matter, did the general management of this railway 
system. The financiers (often Easterners) and others interested in its 
management never disguised the fact that they were in the business for 
profit. But it is equally apparent that they had also a highly developed 
and in many ways remarkable sense of responsibility to the public and 
even, so to say, of ‘mission’. Effective settlement by the right types 
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was always the object in view. Accordingly the bona fide settler, as 
opposed to the speculator, was always treated most generously. The 
fundamental policy was, indeed, laid down as early as 1859 by Charles 
Russell Lowell (nephew of the poet and diplomat), who at 23 had been 
made assistant treasurer of the Burlington the year before, in these words : 


‘Keep it constantly before the farmer that we are a railroad 
company and not a land company—that settlers are more important 
to us than a high price for our land—and that no claims will be used 
as an engine of injustice; it would be a miserable policy . . .’ (p. 150). 


All this no doubt meant a prosperous railway, but it also meant a healthy 
and well-founded community. 

With such the Burlington was constantly anxious to maintain the 
best relations. Inevitably it was at times assailed as the ‘ soulless cor- 
poration ’ exploiting the ‘honest farmer’. Especially during the depres- 
sion of the ’seventies, when the Granger movement was thriving, it did not 
escape criticism along these lines. But there were not wanting those 
who pointed out that the ‘ soulless corporation’ had, in fact, done more 
to relieve suffering than the granges themselves. Indeed, the whole 
conduct of the Burlington’s affairs during these hard times makes thought- 
provoking reading. 

So also does one remarkable paragraph in which Mr. Overton sums up 
the work of the land department. It is worth quotation in full : 


‘For both Iowa and Nebraska, the final balance-sheet of the 
Burlington’s land department revealed an extremely successful and 
well-managed business transaction, for all concerned. As had been 
contemplated by Congress in making the original grants, the receipts 
from the B. and M. lands had proven a decisive “‘ aid in construction ” 
for the line from Burlington to Kearney Junction, and the company 
emerged from its land-selling enterprise financially sound and still 
expanding. The government, because of the railroad’s construction, 
had been able to dispose of vast tracts of public domain hitherto 
inaccessible and had obtained transportation at preferential rates 
over a new 500-mile route. Finally, and most significant of all, 
southern Iowa and south-eastern Nebraska had been developed 
into a thriving community of farms and towns.’ 


Some of the most interesting matter in the book concerns the ad- 
vertising and propaganda methods of the railway. It bought space in 
newspapers, féted editors, enlisted ‘literary men’ and lecturers and 
sent its agents to Great Britain and the Continent. It is interesting to 
note how various sections of opinion in Great Britain and Europe reacted 
to these strenuous efforts to attract settlers. One can readily appreciate, 
for example, that this propaganda in England encouraged the rising 
imperialist movement by furnishing an argument in favour of organized 
emigration within the limits of the empire. It is no less interesting to 
see how the Burlington, at different times, rated the immigrants from 
different parts and to trace, with Mr. Overton’s assistance, the geographical 
and racial origins of the newcomers to Iowa and Nebraska. Incidentally, 
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at no time did the railway exaggerate the would-be settler’s prospects 
or disguise the fact that the loafer was not wanted. In this way, once 
again, it served its own interests, but at the same time those of the United 
States no less. 

In 1906 a former land commissioner for the Burlington speaking of its 
land grants said it was a large subject on which ‘there is much general 
misinformation’. Mr. Overton has written a large book but he should 
dispel most of the misinformation. J. E. Ty er. 





October 


Short lVotices 


In Excavations in Swat and Explorations in the Oxus Territories of 
Afghanistan (Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 64) 
Messrs. Evert Barger and Philip Wright have recorded a series of labours 
carried out from June to December 1938, which were mainly designed, 
as they modestly say, ‘to pave the way for further British work on the 
Indian Frontier and beyond’ (p. ili). The field within their purview was 
the broad area between the Oxus and the Indus, and the expedition was 
planned in order to find more light on its cultural and political history in 
the centuries following Alexander’s invasion of India. Within this region 
two typical districts were studied, necessarily somewhat cursorily, namely 
the Swat Valley on the north-west of India and Afghan Turkistan in the 
Oxus Territories. In Swat, the ancient Suvastu, surface-surveys and 
excavations were made in the Barikot district at Kalungai, Kanjar Kote, 
Gumbat, Amluk, Chinabara, Najigram, Abarchinar, Nawagai, Parrai, 
and Charbagh, yielding some interesting products of Gandhara art, among 
which may be specially mentioned the friezes with Hellenistic reliefs at 
Gumbat (p. 17), which, as the writers say, are ‘ fresh and striking examples 
of the copying of Mediterranean motifs ’ (p. 36); some sculptures of Amluk 
representing a scene from the Buddha’s life, and a head of the Buddha 
of rare type indicating contact between the schools of Gandhara and 
Mathura, which may belong to the second or third century a.p. (pp. 20 ff.); 
the schist lamp, with a Kharoshthi inscription, found at Chinabara (p. 23), 
and the good stucco heads from Abarchinar (p. 26). The inscription on 
the Abarchinar lamp, as given by Messrs. Barger and Wright, contains 
the letters agisala; and it is very surprising that they have failed to 
recognize in this word the name of the craftsman Agisala (probably a 
Prakrit form of the Greek Agesilaus) which occurs on the famous casket 
found in Kanishka’s monastery at Shahji-ki Dheri, Peshawar.1 On the 
whole, however, Swat has proved poor in archaeological proceeds : its 
monasteries have been reduced to ruins, and their sculptures generally 
have suffered grievous damage. On the reasons for this sad state of 
things the authors give us some thoughtful observations (pp. 33 ff.). On 
August 1 Mr. Barger and his companion Mr. Emanuel started for Kabul, 
and thence passed by way of Begram, the ancient Kapisa, to Khanabad, 
in order to survey Bactrian sites. At Kunduz they made a discovery of 
considerable importance, namely, the bases of two Hellenistic columns 
in Corinthian style, ‘the first Greek structural remains seen in Central 

1See Konow, Kharoshtht Inscriptions (Corpus Inscript. Indicarum, vol. ii, pt. 1), 
p. 136, with literature cited there. As an obiter dictum I may remark that Messrs. 
Barger and Wright are quite wrong in translating sagami (saghami ?) chaudisami 


as ‘in the monastery of the four quarters’. Apparently they have confounded 
sangha, ‘ religious community ’, with sanghardma, ‘ monastery ’. 
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Asia’ (p. 43), which prove that the Hellenistic cities of Bactria were not, 
as some have supposed, wholly built of sun-dried bricks and mud. Near 
Kunduz, after surveying a vast mound, perhaps the remains of a Sasanian 
stronghold, they examined the site of a monastery whence came to Kabul in 
1936 fragments of remarkable stucco figures, among which were some heads 
of Buddha—images more Greek in style than any yet found in India ; these 
were assigned by the late M. Hackin to the period covering the first century 
B.c. and the first century a.D., so that possibly ‘ the first Buddha image 
was created in Bactria and not in India’ (p. 45). They next moved on to 
Badakhshan, visiting Farkhar, Faizabad, Pa-i-Shahr (near which were 
seen ruins, perhaps of the ancient capital of Badakhshan), Baharak, and 
Jurm, on the western border of Wakhan; the narrative here leads to 
a discussion of the relative importance of the two Silk Routes, the one 
through Wakhan to the Oxus head-waters and Tashkurghan and the other 
running from Termez on the Oxus between the Alai and Trans-Alai to 
Kashgar. After returning to Khanabad, they passed on to Tashkurghan, 
where they bought many Greek and Sasanian seals and Greek and Kushan 
coins. After a short visit to Mazar-i-Sharif and the ruins of Balkh, where 
they surveyed a number of promising mounds and traced ancient irrigation- 
canals in the neighbourhood, they returned to Kabul, and thence home. 
The value of the explorations recorded in this memoir is considerable. 
Though none of the facts which they have brought to light are of first-class 
importance, some of them are novel, and all deserve to be carefully per- 
pended. The chief merit of the expedition’s work is that it enables us to 
envisage the problems at issue in a clearer light by partially correcting 
the evidence available for their solution. The book thus marks a step 
forward. The problems, however, still remain; and it may be doubted 
whether one of them is quite correctly stated by the writers when they say 
(p. 6) that ‘the chief problem is how the plaster sculpture of Hadda 
reached Khotan and Turfan’. This assumes that the stuccos of Turkistan, 
which admittedly stand in close family relationship to those of Hadda, 
must have come from Hadda ; and the assumption is not wholly warranted. 
The writers themselves have shown that in Swat also lime-composition, 
as well as schist, was used for sculpture (p. 36), and it is quite conceivable 
that the art travelled to Turkistan from Swat or its neighbourhood. In 
this, as in other matters, there is danger in over-much simplification of 
theory. L. D. B. 





The traveller who seeks the byways of liturgical history will find a 
good deal to interest him in a new work on the ‘ Oblatio Sancte Marie 
Virginis’’, by Sister Mary Jerome Kishpaugh, O.P. (The Feast of the 
Presentation of the Virgin Mary in the Temple: An Historical and Literary 
Study. Washington: The Catholic ‘University of America Press, 1941). 
A feast which, as is pointed out in this doctoral thesis of 160 pages, was 
only effectively established in the west in the late fourteenth century, 
was adopted for Rome in 1472 by Pope Sixtus IV, suppressed by Pope 
Pius V, and restored by Pope Sixtus V, who ‘in 1585 prescribed its cele- 
bration for the Universal Church ’, can be shown none the less to have been 
observed in the Orient at a much earlier date. The Vatican MS. gr. 1613 
of the Menology of Basil II and the Gospel Lectionary Plut. XXVII cod. iv, 
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in the Malatesta Library at Cesena are evidence for the tenth century 
side by side with Simeon Metaphrastes who is named authority for the 
statement cited from Theodore Balsamon’s Scholia on the Nomocanon 
of Photius that the feast was instituted at Constantinople in 730. It is 
unfortunate that the writer has been obliged, as she indicates, to give 
this evidence at second-hand from secondary authorities : had verification 
been possible some modification in form of statement and notes would 
have suggested itself. But in any case, as she points out, the researches 
of Simeon Vailhé not only indicate knowledge of the story as possessed 
by St. Andrew of Crete (c. 650-740) but connect the observance with the 
dedication of Justinian’s new basilica of St. Mary at Jerusalem in November 
543. In that case we have, as Abbot Cabrol said, ‘un nouvel exemple 
de ce fait assez fréquent en héortologie qu’une célébration de dédicace 
est devenue la féte d’un mystére’. If we go further back still it must 
be, as is recognized here, to apocryphal not canonical sources; but the 
feast once instituted grew naturally in observance and is included among 
the greater days (21 Nov.) on which law business is prohibited in the 
Novel of the Emperor Manuel Comnenus, quoted by Balsamon (Ralle 
and Potle, Syntagma, Athens, 1852, i. 137; Voell and Justell, Bibl. Iur. 
Can., Lut. Paris, 1671, ii. 921). Its history in England is not less note- 
worthy, for the oblatio belongs to Anglo-Saxon times and in the view of 
Mr. Edmund Bishop at any rate appeared there with the Immaculate 
Conception, to disappear with it in the Norman ecclesiastical settlement 
after the Conquest and to be revived at Canterbury ‘seemingly in the 
second half of the twelfth century’. This is a conflation of the statements 
in Inturgia Historica and the preface to the Bosworth Psalter, both issued 
at Oxford in 1918, and it might have been wise to discuss the element 
in the statement of so eminent a liturgist which is described as ‘a rather 
astonishing assertion’. But further heightening of colour and of interest 
in the curiously variegated story comes in the fourteenth century owing 
to the ardent devotion of a member of ‘a noble but obscure family of 
Picardy ’, Philippe de Méziéres (1327-1405), to whose remarkable activities 
as ‘diplomat, soldier, writer, traveler, crusader, religious enthusiast’ 
a chapter is devoted, following Dr. Jorga, Dr. Atiya, Professor Karl Young, 
and many other writers. It is an extraordinary narrative with notices 
of the Office and Mass, an open letter, notes on a dramatic procession and 
a ‘representatio figurata’ as they may be seen to-day in the Paris MS. 
Bibl. Nat. fonds lat. 17330. The illustrative extracts from literature 
given in two sections on ‘ the Presentation in England ’ and ‘ the Presenta- 
tion Cultus in England in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries’ are 
sufficient proof of a wide range of attention, not unassisted, we may be 
sure, by the dramatic interest of the ‘ Ludus Coventriae’ associated with 
the Corpus Christi celebrations from 1468 onwards. As evidence for 
the extension of the observance on the continent lists are given of 48 
breviaries and 17 missals from the collection in the volumes of Canon 
V. Leroquais. It is perhaps hardly surprising that lections and other 
features did not escape criticism, and this gave one reason for the pro- 
cedure described in the final section on papal legislation. Like the first 
section on the apocryphal accounts of the Presentation of the Virgin 
Mary in the Temple it suffers a little from compression ; but the dissertation 
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as a whole is well knit, and considering the very large number of works 


cited, reasonably easy to read. There are 18 pages of bibliography and 
a useful index. C. JE. 


In his edition of The First Churchwardens’ Book of Louth, 1500-1524 
(Oxford University Press, 1941), the late Mr. Dudding, rector of Saleby, 
covers the period during which this most interesting church was being 
rebuilt by the devoted efforts of all ranks in the town. There is naturally, 
therefore, a great deal of detailed information about matters architectural 
and constructional. The accounts include a great many entries of wages 
and prices which will be useful to economic historians, and they throw 
much light on the minutiae of parochial administration, as well as on many 
miscellaneous questions. The duties of the parish clerks are set out in full, 
including the ringing of a bell on winter evenings to help inhabitants find 
their way home. There are two very long and interesting inventories of 
parish property. As the book is well indexed, it should prove a valuable 
work of reference upon many aspects of life in the early sixteenth century. 


E. G. D. 


Perhaps revolutionary upheavals in Europe have revived interest in 
the only period in modern times when England underwent similar disturb- 
ances. Mr.S8. R. Brett’s life of John Pym is now supplemented by Mr. J. H. 
Hexter’s The Reign of King Pym (Harvard University Press: Humphrey 
Milford). This consists of a minute study of Pym’s parliamentary tactics 
from the beginning of the Civil War until his death. The author argues 


that Pym was not an extremist as most historians, following Clarendon, 
D’Ewes, and the Venetian dispatches, have maintained, but was a 
monarchist forced by circumstances to organize war against Charles I. 
Mr. Hexter criticizes Gardiner’s view that, after Edgehill, there were 
simply two parties in parliament, one for war the other for peace. He 
maintains that Pym led a middle party of which he, Hampden, and Essex 
were the core, supported usually by about a dozen trimmers, and that he 
had to resist the anti-monarchists on the left and the party seeking an 
accommodation with the king on the right. The elements of this middle 
group were not stable and, when resisting the fire-eaters, Pym skilfully 
got help from the peace-by-negotiation element and when opposing those 
who wanted to give up the struggle he got the votes of those most bitterly 
opposed to the king. The conclusion arrived at is that Pym was a con- 
summate parliamentary tactician and, to a considerable extent, an oppor- 
tunist in the better sense of that word. This view of Pym is much the 
same as that put forward by Mr. Brett, who argues that Pym was a con- 
servative. The author was evidently unacquainted with Mr. Brett’s 
book, for he makes no mention of it in an otherwise comprehensive biblio- 
graphy. Mr. Hexter is fully alive to the importance of Pym’s influence over 
the city mob but is unable, in common with all other authorities on the 
period, to throw light on how he exercised it. In an epilogue a thesis is 
maintained and well worked out that the middle group, which collapsed 
after Pym’s death, was really following the political principles which 
re-emerged after the Puritan revolution had run its course and which were 
to be found in the programmes of both the Whig and Tory parties in the 
VOL. LVII.—NO. CCXXVIII. LL 
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later seventeenth century. The book might perhaps have been somewhat 
shortened. There are occasional repetitions as when we are told on page 30 
and on page 31 that Edmund Waller was Hampden’s cousin. In a footnote 
on page 6 it is stated that Haselrig suffered death as a traitor. He did not. 
Monck intervened on his behalf and he died a natural death in the Tower. 
8. G. L. 


In his Haidar Ali (Calcutta: Oriental Press, 1941) Dr. N. K. Sinha, 
using Maratha, Portuguese, Dutch, and French sources, attempts to throw 
new light on the career and character of one of the most intransigent 
opponents of Great Britain in India. This, the first, volume carries the 
story from 1721 to 1779—to a point within three years of Haidar Ali’s 
death. It is, of course, all to the good that these records should be ex- 
plored, but it does not seem to the reviewer that the results of a careful 
and painstaking piece of research, for which Dr. Sinha should undoubtedly 
be given credit, have modified in any essential particular the fine old 
standard works of Wilks and Orme. The author is very severe upon the 
‘incredible bungling ’ of the Madras Presidency in their conduct of foreign 
policy. ‘Their hollow alliances and diplomatic counterplots’, he writes, 
‘were completely foiled by Haidar, who made them look ridiculous’ ; 
but this censure is not perhaps so new as he seems to suppose, and, as a 
matter of fact, the Madras government has found few defenders among 
historians. Dr. Sinha is indeed able to show that, in the end, Haidar Ali 
would have been glad enough to make some kind of alliance with the 
western power, whose strength and resources he had the insight to recog- 
nize ; but he is inclined to leave out of account that the Mysorean ruler’s 
own past stood in the way of such a policy. Yet he himself says, truly 
enough, that Haidar’s earlier career, ‘ was marked by implacable vindictive- 
ness and gross ingratitude’. There is therefore some excuse for the 
harassed Madras authorities, if they shrank from committing themselves to 
any connexion with a man whose relations with other powers had been one 
long record of duplicity, guile, and aggression. Still, it must be admitted 
that the court of directors in Leadenhall Street, parted from the Indian 
scene then by distance, as Dr. Sinha now is by time, came to very much 
the same conclusions as he. They declared that their servants by their 
blundering conduct of negotiations had entangled them in a war, ‘ very 
improperly conducted and most disadvantageously concluded’. The 
account of the wearisome and indeterminate fighting which takes up so 
much space in the book, might well have been abridged. Wilks, pace 
Dr. Sinha, was surely right when he wrote : ‘ The minor operations of this 
desolating war offer no illustrations of character’. There is an excellent 
summary of the principles of Haidar’s foreign policy on pages 245-7. 
More generalizations of this kind would have been welcome in place of 
the dreary details of guerrilla warfare. The English is occasionally faulty. 
“Up to’ should not be written as a single word. This occurs several 
times. ‘ Panic-stricken’ in a serious history is preferable to the Kipling- 
esque slang ‘ panicky’. ‘ Baggages’ is not the plural of baggage, except 
when it is used in a sense other than that of the impedimenta of an army. 
These slips, which are indeed very pardonable in a writer who normally 
has a good command of a language not his own, should be corrected in a 
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second edition. We hazard a conjecture that the word ‘empire’ in the 
passage from the records quoted on page 109 should really be ‘ umpire ’. 
P. E.R. 


General Gates, to whom Burgoyne had to surrender at Saratoga, 
has never been popular with American historians. Saratoga, coming as 
it did just after the Brandywine and the loss of Philadelphia, made Gates 
into a possible rival to Washington, whose only success till then had been 
his surprise of the Hessians at Trenton and over whose leadership in the 
field there may well have been misgivings (p. 393). Gates, moreover, has 
been, represented as having intrigued to replace the Commander-in-Chief 
and thereby committed the unpardonable sin. He has therefore been 
denied all credit for Saratoga and made out to be a self-seeker, whose 
crushing defeat at Camden in South Carolina (August 1780) was a just 
punishment for disloyalty. It is as well therefore that Mr. S. W. Patterson, 
utilizing the extensive Gates Papers in the possession of the New York 
Historical Society, should have reviewed his career in his Horatio Gates, 
Defender of American Liberty (Columbia University Press and Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1941). Mr. Patterson is clearly not 
a little startled to find himself committing sacrilege by having to criticize 
the impeccable Washington, to show him as unfair to Gates, if not indeed 
actually jealous of him (cf. p. 247) and as taking quite unnecessary offence 
over the so-called ‘Conway Letter’. Mr. Patterson’s account of that 
affair reduces it to a storm in a teacup, of which both Gates and Washington 
made too much, and on the whole he pretty effectively clears Gates of the 
chief charges against him. Moreover, as Adjutant-General in the opening 
stages of the struggle and as President of the War Board early in 1778, 
Gates clearly did good service as an organiser. But Mr. Patterson has not 
got the grasp of military matters to enable him to make much of a case 
for Gates as a fighting soldier. His accounts of Saratoga and Camden, 
for which no maps are provided, are loose and confused ; he quite fails to 
show how Gates contributed to the success over Burgoyne, whose failure 
after all was mainly due to Howe and Germaine having left him unsupported 
to attempt the impossible. Throughout, indeed, Mr. Patterson’s handling of 
military matters is poor: he talks (p. 281) of the Americans ‘ defending’ 
New York in, 1778 and shows the usual arm-chair critic’s disregard of the 
practical questions of supply and transport involved in a mid-winter move 
against Valley Forge (p. 276). It would be unreasonable to expect him 
to be very familiar with British military affairs, but he should hardly 
apply the epithet ‘famous’ to a newly raised regiment which had not yet 
been in action (p. 7), or to the ephemeral 75th Foot of 1758-63 (p. 22), even 
if it was at Belle Isle in 1761. Moreover, Mr. Patterson is apt to be vague 
and indefinite. One finds Gage commanding the New York Independent 
Company under Braddock without any previous mention of his transfer 
to it from his original unit, and it is often not quite clear what exactly did 
happen. Dates are rarely given and the whole picture is somewhat 
indistinct. CG 7. & 


The publishers of Miss Adele Ogden’s study of the California Sea Otter 
Trade, 1784-1848 (University of California Press, 1941), justly emphasize 
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the variety of the sources from which the author has drawn the material 
for this well-rounded study of the subject. The otter-hunting began with 
a scheme in the head of a Spanish official who wished to solve the problem 
of exchanges between Mexico and China (the author does not explain 
why the problem needed solving in this particular way when intercourse 
between Mexico and the Far East was already established: and the 
Philippine Company may have had some excuse for looking upon Vasadre 
y Vega as an officious adventurer). New England smugglers, increasingly 
based on Hawaii, and Russian expansionists who brought Aleutian hunters 
from the north-west, rang the changes on various methods of getting the 
otter-skins in defiance of the wishes of the Spanish, and later the Mexican 
officials. The Mexican government’s policy of conservation and of national 
monopoly was relatively unsuccessful, and by the time that the gold-rush 
diverted the adventurers from otter-hunting, the otters were nearly exter- 
minated. This interesting study is part of the story of the general develop- 
ment of Pacific exchanges, and it is also a local variant of a theme familiar in 
all the fringes of the Spanish empire—the intricate conflict of interests be- 
tween the following four groups: (i) the natives of Spanish America who 
wanted to obtain manufactures ; (ii) the officials who pretended to put down 
trade but only asked to be ravished to it, preferably to make monopolistic 
bargains with the foreigners ; (iii) the foreign contrabandists who relied 
upon trade with the natives; (iv) the foreign invaders, or law-breakers, 
who preferred, or were forced, to exploit the resources for themselves, 
from some neighbouring base of their own. To two elements in this 
conflict perhaps Miss Ogden does not quite do justice: she takes the 
protestations of the officials at a slightly higher valué than they deserve, 
and she does not quite bring out the importance of force in this kind of 
trade—it was force, rather than smuggling, or force combined with 
smuggling, that decided the question in favour of the foreigner, on the 
Pacific as well as the Atlantic coasts of Spanish America. A little more 
light on the capitalization of the Yankee trade and on the development 
of the markets would have been welcome. But Miss Ogden has added a 
very interesting page to the history of the expanison of American com- 
mercial interests. mF. 


The pleasant little selection from her great-grandmother’s diary, 
which H.R.H. Princess Beatrice has translated (the original is preserved 
in the royal archives at Windsor) and has issued under the title In 
Napoleonic Days: Extracts from the private diary of Augusta, Duchess of 
Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, Queen Victoria’s maternal grandmother, 1806-1821 
(London: Murray, 1941), furnishes a number of interesting sidelights— 
though none of great importance—on the impact of Napoleon’s continental 
adventure upon central Europe, as seen through the eyes of Duke Francis 
of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld’s patriotic consort, herself a Countess of Reuss- 
Ebersdorf. We are told nothing about the manuscript itself, save that 
extracts from it have already been printed in German for private circulation 
(p..vi)! and that it ends in 1821 (p. 230). Presumably it starts in 1806 

1 Under the title Auwsztige . . . 1805-1821. Edited anonymously, and printed 
(the year of issue not being shown) by the Joh. Conr. Herbert’sche Hofbuchdruckerei 


of Darmstadt. This is an appreciably larger selection, from which internal evidence 
suggests that the present volume has in the first instance been compiled. 
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only, more or less with the duchess’s lament over the consequences of the 
war of 1805 and her forebodings over Germany : ‘ what future can my poor 
devastated country expect. . . . Slowly and heavily the storm is creeping 
over Saxony’ (2 April 1806—p. 1). The duchy lay directly in the path 
of the Jena-Auerstaédt campaign, and there are vivid pictures of the combats 
all around. Its revenues were sequestrated in November 1806 (p. 12), 
the reigning duke himself (the diarist’s husband) died in December, and 
Ernest, his young son and successor (then fighting with the Prussian army), 
thereafter had the humiliating task of suing for the restoration of his lands 
(an event which took place in July 1807) and then of dancing attendance 
on the conqueror in Paris. Subsequently, as a member of the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine, Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld had to play its sorry part in 
providing a minute contingent of victims—a very topical touch—for 
Napoleon’s further campaigns, and the diary over and again records this 
background of the unmerited personal suffering of the few to the routine 
life of the little state. In October 1813 the happy issue of Leipsic means 
to the writer the hope that ‘ this unnatural Rhine Confederacy into which 
we were forced by fear and violence will be dissolved. I shall never forget 
the feelings of degradation and despair that we have endured ! ’ (22 October 
1813—p. 110). The war of 1809 did not otherwise disturb Saxe-Coburg- 
Saalfeld unduly, but Duchess Augusta had a son and a son-in-law fighting 
on the Austrian side. Indeed, she had a well-allied and well-distributed 
progeny: the Coburg colonization of Europe had begun. (There is a 
mistake in the introduction under Ferdinand, the second son. It was his 
eldest son, also a Ferdinand, who became king consort of Portugal.) The 
diary contains a number of allusions to Leopold’s first marriage to Princess 
Charlotte of Wales: also to the widowed Princess of Leiningen’s marriage 
to the Duke of Kent, who created a most favourable impression (pp. 191-2, 
206). Family visits and relationships make pleasing entries, to the 
exclusion, it may be feared, of material less attractive to that general reader 
whom Princess Beatrice clearly has in mind. ‘The many other points at 
which the simple diary of this pious and home-loving Thuringian princess 
touches on, or unwittingly illuminates, the great events and actors of the 
day must be passed by. The translation is a lively and natural one. 
There are, at the same time, two small matters regarding which one would 
venture a respectful criticism. In the first place, the rendering of certain 
more or less technical terms, which have their conventional equivalents in 
English use, should have been revised. The ‘ Prince Primas’ of p. 98 is 
an instance, while the Rheinbund is very variously reproduced. Under 
this same head comes the occasional failure to translate words such as 
Festung and Platz. Secondly, the consistent insertion of the place from 
which the duchess happens to be writing, as each fresh set of extracts 
starts—she did a fair amount of seasonal and other migration within her 
duchy year after year—would have been of no little help, for the change 
of residence is by no means always indicated. It may usually be inferred, 
but this lack forms an unnecessary complication. The index is tolerable, 
as the run of such indexes goes, though tantalizing. There are four 
agreeable illustrations. Indeed, type and get-up speak to the publisher’s 
good taste. Altogether this is a most attractive little book: both the 
general reader and the student of history should be grateful to Her Royal 
Highness for her good judgement and enterprise. C. 8. B. B. 
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Mr. W. A. Morison set himself a difficult task and could only hope for 
limited success in his volume of translations published under the title of 
The Revolt of the Serbs against the Turks (1804-1813), (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1942). His introduction makes it clear that he understood 
this, and he is one of the few translators from the Serbian who have honestly 
tried to keep close to the sense of the original. Free translation is out of 
place in the rendering of the national epics of a primitive people, whose 
language reflects a society and a history greatly different from the English. 
By his decision to retain the trochaic pentameter of the original, the 
translator has sacrificed more than he has gained. He has involved himself 
in some ungraceful turns of language and has often added too much to the 
meaning of the original. But he has also striven to avoid the worst fault 
of translators of this kind of poetry, the attempt to relieve the simplicity 
of the original by adding epithets borrowed from their own literature. 
His additions are therefore a little colourless and give the translation a 
prosaic character, quite absent from the Serbian. The vocabulary of 
these poems is close to the ordinary language of the people, but the verse 
itself is never prosaic. It is more poetic than a great deal of ‘literary’ 
poetry, whose vocabulary differs so much more from ordinary speech. 
Had Mr. Morison attempted a prose translation, he might, with a greater 
economy of words, have conveyed more of the quality of the original. 
The last four lines of ‘ The Battie of MiSar ’ give a good example of the way 
in which he is hampered by the consequences of his own choice. Trans- 
lated literally, they mean: ‘ Thus speaks the wife of Kulin. Thus she 
speaks and struggles with her soul. She falls down and does not rise. 
She too dies of sorrow.’ Mr. Morison must add the words ‘ mournful ’, 
“as well’, ‘ living ’, and ‘ bitter ’, only because he retains the verse-form of 
the original and there are more short words in English than in Serbian. 
Many translators of these epics have not known Serbian. Mr. Morison 
does know it and his additions to the original, though they sometimes 
weaken the effect, usually expand and do not alter the meaning. Two 
passages, however, are untrue tothe Serbian. On page 45, line 4, the literal 
rendering should read: ‘ When the pruning-hook and the hoe rise up’, 
but Mr. Morison makes it: ‘ When arise the striplings with the aged’. 
The poem refers to a peasant rising, for there was something of the Jac- 
querie about the revolt of 1804. In line 2 of page 85, the woman’s lamenta- 
tions are not compared to a swallow’s sobbing, but the changes in her voice 
to the flight of the swallow. And, in general, the poet sings not of the 
‘orphan’ raya but of the ‘poor’ raya. The translator has done better 
than most of his predecessors and deserves more praise than has been given 
in this short review, where there is barely space enough to mention the 
chief respects in which the translation differs from the Serbian and therefore 
necessarily falls short of it. J. P. P. 


The first two volumes of the Hudson Bay Record Society series dealt 
with the events leading up to the absorption of the North-West company 
by the Hudson Bay company in 1821; in Minutes of Council, Northern 
Department of Rupert’s Land, 1821-1831 (Toronto: The Champlain 
Society, 1940), we have a sequel, covering the first ten years of the new 
arrangement. The councils were called ‘for the purpose of establishing 
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such rules and regulations as may be considered expedient for conducting 
the business of the said [Northern] Department and in order to investigate 
the result of the Trade of last year and determine the Outfits and general 
arrangements for the Trade of the current year’; but, as is remarked in 
the preface, ‘the curt, formal minutes must be regarded as a part of a com- 
plex system, in which the letters from the Governor and Committee, the 
official reports of George Simpson, and his voluminous private correspon- 
dence all played their parts’. Examples of these complementary types of 
document are given in the appendices, so that we have in the volume an 
admirable conspectus of the methods by which this great survival of the 
mercantilist age administered its vast domain. Under the skilled treatment 
of the editor, Mr. R. Harvey Fleming, and of Professor Innis, who contri- 
butes an illuminating introduction, the minutes and accompanying docu- 
ments also throw light upon the general history of Western North America 
during the period. The object of the company in the Columbia valley was 
not so much to crush American competition and make monopoly profits 
as to hold its own, even at a slight loss, ‘ with a view of protecting the more 
valuable districts to the north of it’; and indeed, by holding the fort 
until 1846, the Hudson Bay company saved the north not only for itself 
but for the future Dominion of Canada. In Athabasca, the fierce com- 
petition before the amalgamation had spoiled and debauched the Indian 
hunters ; and one of the most interesting themes in the volume is the careful 
nursing of this productive region : for once economy and humanitarianism 
led in the same direction. The dominant personality in the book is, once 
again, George Simpson: the contributions to our knowledge of this remark- 
able man of business are among the most important services that this 
Hudson Bay series is performing. A biographical appendix, continuing 
those of earlier volumes, proceeds with the task of building up a dictionary 
of Hudson Bay biography ; but it is a pity that the index apparently 
excludes those below the rank of chief trader. In view of the high level 
of book production maintained by this series it is unfortunate that even 
the maps included with Simpson’s Athabasca Journal, to which the reader 
will naturally turn, are not quite adequate for this volume. But the mere 
appearance of such a volume of English records in the midst of the war 
makes criticism seem ungracious. W. P. M. 


The political historian will find little grist for his mill in The Diary of 
Michael Floy Jr., Bowery Village, 1833-1837, edited by Richard Albert 
Edward Brooks (New Haven: Yale University Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1941). Michael Floy Jr. 
considered himself a good democrat in his day. As such, he could and 
did properly vote with Tammany, hold that John Adams had been a 
‘nasty ’ man, and modestly avow a sympathy for the lowly. But it was 
not his taste to ‘meddle much with politics’, and the violent struggles 
that raged between Andrew Jackson and the champions of the new Whig 
party found Michael generally cold and indifferent. This diarist of one 
hundred years ago etches economic lines scarcely deeper than political 
ones. One gets an idea of the prices of nursery stock in the middle 
1830’s, and very good prices they seem to have been. There is an occa- 
sional sidelight on the cost of living and the price of books. But, by and 
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large, the economic aspects of life in Bowery Village scarcely found Mike 
Floy an eager or even mildly interested chronicler. Wherein, then, lie the 
values and the charm of this book for the historian? One of its values is 
the picture it gives of types and preoccupations in the American middle 
class of a century ago. A greater value, in fact the principal value of the 
book, is its delineation of a nineteenth-century Puritan. Michael Floy’s 
search for the Almighty was a daily affair, usually conducted with much 
groaning of the spirit. His bowels yearned to do good, and while he cast 
a censorious eye upon his own frailties, he did not neglect the sinful Bowery 
villagers, wretches with an unfortunate propensity for punctuality at 
parties and lateness at prayer meetings. ‘I do not feel anything but love 
to [Mr. Harvey], but his character ought to be investigated.’ There you 
have the pure quill. But if Mike Floy was a Puritan, he was not a dour 
kill-joy, and therein lies the charm of his diary. He relished his father’s 
mildly Rabelaisian comments. He relished even more a pretty face and 
figure. Girls baffled, annoyed, fascinated him. When he thought about 
them, he felt ‘as weak as a cat ’—but the weakness was not unpleasant. 
He held novels responsible for many a wandering sinner’s fall, but he read 
novels—along with Dick on Inspiration and the Dialogues of the Dead. 
He was a creature of opposites and not always ashamed of it. His father 
once said to him, ‘ Mike, you are a queer fellow’. Perhaps he was. At 
least he was a very human Puritan. This journal is not as significant as 
the seventeenth-century journal of Puritan Samuel Sewall. It is not as 
important historically as that of Michael Floy’s contemporary, Philip 
Hone. But it is definitely a contribution to our understanding of a Puri- 
tanism softened by time and mellowed by close contact with the world of 
nature. It might be well for our modern perfectionists, Puritan or other- 
wise, to go out for a season or two and hoe among the pears and peaches. 
G. G. van D. 


Professor Robert E. Cushman has written a book that it is surprising to 
find is, in effect, a pioneer work (The Independent Regulatory Commissions : 
Oxford University Press, 1941). He has studied the legislative history, 
the working, the staffing, the efficiency of the great commissions that are 
independent, i.e. not under an organized executive department or under 
the direct control of the President, and which are ‘regulatory’, i.e. 
exercise control over ‘ private conduct or property interests’. Of great 
interest for the student of administration, they are also of great interest 
for the constitutional and political historian. A catena of judgements 
on the most famous of them, the Interstate Commerce Commission, in- 
cluding divergent opinions sanctified by the Supreme Court, makes it 
plain how hard they are to classify. And even if the student refuses to 
decide whether their functions are judicial, legislative, or executive, the 
fact that they cannot be easily and definitely classified brings out the 
point (on which critics have so much insisted) that they appear to infringe 
the sacred principle of the separation of powers. In these controversies, 
eminent Americans appear in novel lights—Congressman W. R. Hearst 
as a constitutional purist and Alfred E. Smith as the cogent defender of 
the doctrine that the Interstate Commerce Commission had outlived its 
usefulness. The commissions represent a breach with the view, dear to 
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so many Americans, that the law can define in detail the limits of per- 
missible conduct. To permit administrative discretion, said Representa- 
tive Campbell, was to commit a criminal absurdity that recalled the sale 
of indulgences ‘ which Martin Luther thundered against’. That view is 
not widely held to-day, but there is stronger support for the view that, 
instead of to commissions, the powers of control should be given to the 
heads of the executive departments. In this connexion, the care with which 
Mr. Hoover, as Secretary of Commerce, was careful neither to claim nor 
to accept too much authority over the nascent radio industry is worth 
noting. Of special interest to British readers is a study of similar problems 
and similar solutions in Great Britain, a study which suggests that the 
similarity of the solutions is only formal in most cases. As a piece of 
administrative history this is a book of great merit. Two minor points 
of criticism might be made. All the eminent persons who admired and 
defended the non-coercive railroad commission of the Massachusetts type 
were themselves railroad magnates (p. 29 ff.). And the common reader 
might fall into an error from which Professor Cushman is immune and 
imagine that the British medical profession is autonomous, ruled by a 
syndicalist system—in short, confuse the General Medical Council with 
the British Medical Association (p. 508). Dw. SS 
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